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" Blessed is he that ezpecteth nothing, for he shall 
not be disappointed," is the language of that sublime 
moralist, Sancho Panza ; and if the expectations of the 
reader are as moderate as those of the writer, he will 
certainly be blessed. 

Authorship being a profession to which the writer 
makes no pretensions, having a calling that is perhaps as 
useful, and certainly more profitable, he hopes, there-u*.- 
fore, that no one will take the trouble to'^Srifipi^e tih *gji-* - 

pretending trifle, put forth, not witlta&y*&spii^opj3 df ^a' 

;';,; :^^^'.. //'.^ 
hterary kind, but 'simply at the suggefitioii.'df ^''1few.^ . 

friends, and mainly for their gratification.! : ". -*. V" " ' '^ 

Perhaps an apology may be necessary for embodying 
in a work professing to be about Scotland, chapters on 
London, Paris, and Dublin ; but the reader will soon per- 
ceive that this is the record of a pleasant journey, in 
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which those cities were included ; and as the greater part 
of the volume relates to Scotland, and the writer is a 
Scotchman, he thought it no wrong to take a Scotch 
title. 

Crumbs are but trifles, though a morsel of Manchaneel 
may poison a man and the same quantity of gingerbread 
may tickle his palate ; but the crumbs here presented do 
not belong to either class. All Scotchmen know that 
the cakes for which their native land is celebrated, are 
made of oatmeal (baked hard) ; which, though substan- 
tial, are very dry : this consideration will show the pro- 
priety of the title. It is also appropriate in another re- 
spect, for the writer is conscious that these fi-agmentary 
notes of travel in his native country are, in comparison 
to the richness of the materials and the subject, but as 
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** Th« Ma I the wat the open na I 
The blue, the fresh, the ever ftee ! 
Without a nark, whbont a boond 
It mnneth earth's wide ngion roand." 

In oommon with all Scotchmen who have been 
long absent from their native country, I had fondly 
desired to see once more her rugged hills ^ an un- 
expected opportunity of gratifying this desire occur- 
ring, I at once embraced it, and on Wednesday, the 
17th of April, 1850, left the Cunard Dock, Jersey 
City, in the royal mail steamer Europa, bound for 
Liverpool. As we moved from the pier, the welkin 
rang with the shouts of the assembled spectators, for 
it doubtless seemed a very pleasant affair to be borne 
off in such dashing style. My first emotion was 
strange and indescribable. It seemed difficult to 
realize that I had commenced an ocean voyage. 
Why am I here ? was the first inquiry I made of 
mysel£; and to tell the truth, it was hard to find 
an answer, so very recently had the thought of 
the trip suggested itself, and so hastily had it been 
acted on. 

1 
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10 THE SEA. 

It was curions, on looking around me, to observe 
that the countenances of many of those on board 
seemed to say, as they paced the deck, ''Well, 
what shall we do now ?" Those who had been to 
sea before took it very coolly ; but the most of them 
were making their " experimental trip," and were, 
therefore, quite unprepared for the new position of 
things. Is there to be no change for ten days ? Is 
this ship to be a rolling prison for that length of 
time ? Thus was I musing, when the motion of the 
wheels was arrested, and we paused to discharge 
our pilot. Those who had been thoughtful, sent back 
their parting letters, and we then stood out to sea. 
The waters of the bay, at this point, were pressing 
against those of the ocean, as if to keep them out, 
and refusing to mingle. The Atlantic appeared 
of a bright blue, bordering upon green ; but as we 
swept onward it grew darker, till beneath us it 
seemed a sea of ink. As level as a prairie, without 
a ripple on its surface, it spread out equally on 
every side, with the great concave sky bending 
down, like Providence, all around us. We seemed 
the centre of a vast circle, 

'* With the blue above, and the blue below, 
And silenee whereaoe'er we go." 
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In a storm the ooean may be sublime ; but in this 
deep calm it is beauty itself. It is vast, indeed ; 
but so still, so glassy, that I loved to look out upon 
it as a sleeping world, which might be roused ; and 
then how terrible, thought I, must be its rage ! I 
began to feel the excitement of the sea, as we 
li^ere borne onward further and still further from 
the shore ; and I enjoyed it the more as the swell 
of the ocean began to heave the ship, and remind 
me that a trip to Europe, like life, is not smooth 
sailing all the way over. 

There is something very grand in the bound- 
lessness of an ocean view, circumscribed only by 
the blue horizon. Expanse unlimited around, and 
depths unfathomable beneath. 

Mrs. Sigourney, in her address to the ocean, thus 
eloquently exclaims : 

Of whose strong culture speak thy sunless plants 
And groves of coral, which no mortal guest 
Hath yifiited, and lived 9 

What Sculpture wrought 
These monuments of amber, and of pearl, 
Where sleeps the sea-bo j, in a pomp that earth 
Denies her buried kings ? 

Who strangely stretch'd 
A line of sand to curb thy monstrous tide, 
And writing " Hitherto I" — ^bade the mad surge 
Respect the solemn mandate ? 
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Who hath thy keya^ oh Deep! Who taketh note 
Of all thy wealth t Who numbereth the host 
That spread their tents amid thy cells and sleep 
Unwakened, imretomingf 

Still one reply — 
Each breaking billow speaks that one dread Name. 

I slept soundly the first night, and rose before 
six, congratulating myself that a day and a night 
had passed, and I had escaped the sickness of the 
sea. But how often are we doomed to dissap- 
pointment ; and on how slender a basis do we build 
our hopes ! I had awakened to a new and widely 
different scene from that which had been yesterday 
spread before me. The mildness of spring was 
succeeded by the blasts of winter ; and as I went 
on deck the snow was driving furiously. " The 
sea raged, and was tempestuous." The vessel 
pitched violently, shipping heavy seas, and giving 
us, at the very outset of our voyage, a foretaste of 
what was to follow. And then came that sick- 
ness, without sympathy and without cure — often 
described, but never adequately ; a visitation that 
we must experience in order to appreciate, and 
which is most dreaded by those who have most 
frequently been its victims — a sickness that brings 
with it a desire to die, so that one almost feels 
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SCOTLAND. 1^ 

lisle is a pretty town, and has an old oastle of some 
oelebrity in English history, which interested me 
very much, it being the first one I had seen. I 
found the soldiers very civil and obliging in show- 
ing it to me. A great wall enclosed the buildings, 
through which there is an entrance by a massive 
gate. 

As I went up the narrow stairs and into the 
arched room formerly occupied by the Warder, I 
was in imagination carried back to the days of 
other years, when war was considered the most 
ennobling occupation. But as I looked from those 
rugged turrets on the beautiful fields, all carpeted 
with green, by which it was surrounded, I felt 
how much higher and holier were the pursuits of 
peace. 

I left Carlisle on the top of a stage coach, having 
secured a seat beside the driver, that I might see 
the country. I found him an intelligent Scotch- 
man, and very communicative. We drove on 
with tremendous speed, over a road nearly as 
smooth as a parlor floor. So beautiful a country 
I had never seen before. In every direction, all 
was under the highest cultivation. The scenery 
was enchanting — the beautiful meadows ; the 
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sprouting grain ; the luxuriant hedges ; the fine 
road ; the massy stone bridges ; all were magnifi- 
cent. I have seen much of the grand in nature, 
but I never before saw so much of the beautiful. 
The twenty-one miles seemed to be one universal 
garden — ^not a dull, monotonous flat — but inter- 
mingled with hill and dale — an ever varied, and 
yet ever beautiful panorama. 

By the side of the road flows the sweet river Esk, 
a most romantic stream, which we passed over four 
times during the journey. When about half way, 
we crossed the border into Scotland, and after an 
absence of eighteen years, I stood once more on 
my native soil. My enthusiasm was unbounded. 
I felt in full force the poet's language : 

" Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said. 

This is my own, my native land ? 
Whose heart hath ne'er within him burned. 
As home his footsteps he hath turned. 

From wandering on a foreign strand ?" 

What poetry and romance — what deeds of daring 
and of skill— what hallowed memories of martyr 
sufiering and religious zeal, are associated with the 
history of Scotland. The Scotch are pre-eminently 
a religious people — ^the religion of the Bible forms 
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a part as it were of their national character. The 
same spirit of decision in behalf of right which in 
the seventeenth century caused the fathers to resist 
both popery and prelacy to the death, in thB nine* 
teenth, inspired their undegenerate children to give 
up houses and lands, all the luxuries and in many 
cases the necessaries of life, for the sake of the 
gospel. In 1666 their fathers worshiped the Su- 
preme Jehovah amid the mountain fastnesses ; while 
in 1846, they, their children's children, having 
been refused sites for their churches by the landed 
proprietors, worship in the same purity and with 
the same fervent spirit by the wayside. A people 
of such undaunted courage can never be moved — 
suffering serves but to harden — ^persecution to ren- 
der firm — and death to establish the living more 
firmly in the faith. 

It may be that her rivers are romantic streams 
unfitted for the purposes of navigation and trade, 
but her sons have overleaped the limits of their 
ocean girt isle, and are to be found in every clime, 
and among every people. Her merchant princes 
may be found on the Thames and the Granges — on 
the Missouri and the Hudson — in Canton and Cairo 
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— Buenos Ayres and Berlin — New Orleans and 
New York. 

While heroic deeds are the theme of romance and 
song, Wallaoe and Brace, Douglas and Grraham, 
will not be forgotten. While the blood of the martyrs 
is the seed of the church, Scotland will be a religi- 
ous country. The beautiful creations of the genius 
of Scott, Wilson, and Pollok, Burns, Thomson, and 
Campbell, will continue to find enthusiastic ad- 
mirers, as long as the noble inspirations of poetry and 
romance have power to touch the heart, and gratify 
the cultivated taste. While the highest strains of 
eloquence and the simplest teachings of religious 
truth are held in estimation, a Boston and an 
Erskine, a Willison and a Chalmers, will be rever- 
enced and read. 

To be a Scotchman is considered presumptive evi- 
dence in any man's favor — and their national cha- 
racter is frequently put to the test, for Scotchmen 
are everywhere. A very curious anecdote iUustra* 
tive of this is told of Sir Alexander Keith, one of 
Scotland's noble sons. Sir Alexander, during a resi- 
dence of some length at the court of St. Petersburg, 
so engaged the confidence of the Emperor, that he 
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sent him as envoy extraordinary, on a mission to 
Turkey, to settle some matter of dispute between 
Russia and that nation. When he arrived at Con- 
stantinople, he was ushered into the presence of the 
Turkish nobleman, with all the formality , pomp, and 
style so peculiar to that people. Interpreters acted 
between them, and in a short time the whole matter 
was amicably settled. The conference ended, Keith 
was about to withdraw, when the Turkish nobleman 
sprang forward and seized him by the hand, ex- 
claiming in the genuine vernacular — " A mon, 
I'm raal glad to see ye, I ken'd ye fine when ye 
was a callant, we baith cum frae ae place, for my 
faither was bellman o' the lang toon o' Kirkaldy." 

I was now on the scene of the border feuds. We 
passed Branxholm Hall, celebrated as the scene of 
the " Lay of the Last Minstrel," one tower of 
which remains as perfect as it was hundreds of years 
ago. Near this is another tower, now in ruins, 
once the stronghold of the renowned " Johnny 
Armstrong," celebrated in border song and story. 

We passed Netherby Hall, the residence of {Sir 
James Graham — ^an estate celebrated in the writings 
of Sir Walter Scott. Farther on a little way, we 
saw the place where stood for a time a large tent 

2 
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used as a Free Church. The landed proprietor 
having refused to sell the people a piece of ground 
on which to erect a church, they put up a tent on 
the highway, where for a long time religious ser- 
vices were regularly held. 

After a ride of twenty-one miles, I arrived at 
Langholm, the first village of any note after cross- 
ing the border. Here I left the coach, and having 
procured a gig, I crossed the country to New Cas- 
tleton. In doing so I passed over a Scottish moor, 
the' first I had ever seen, though I had read and 
heard, much of them. It was truly a bleak and 
dreary tract of country. Far as the eye could 
reach, nothing was to be seen but bog and moss, fern 
and heather — not a single human habitation for ten 
miles. It was stocked with large flocks of sheep, 
which managed to procure a subsistence amid this 
sterility. 

In many places the turf had been dug away for 
some depth and dried for fuel. For this purpose it 
is cut with the spade into blocks, like bricks in 
shape, but of much greater size, and exposed to the 
sun until it becomes hardened, when it is drawn 
home and forms an excellent substitute for coal. 
As it costs nothing to the peasantry, :but the labor 
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of catting and drying, it is also a most economical 
fuel. I felt for the first time the force of the poor 
beggar-man's expression : 

" Cold blows the wind acroas the moor, 
The drearj moor, that I have passed ;" 

for although in a season when in America vre have 
warm weather, I had to button my overcoat close 
to my chin, and, notwithstanding all precautions^ 
was nearly frozen ere I arrived at New Ca^tleton. 

This village lies on the banks of the romantic 
Liddle, one of the prettiest streams in Scotland. 
Here I spent the first night of my visit to my na- 
tive land, and enjoyed the Scotch hospitality of one 
whom I shall long remember. 

I next proceeded to Earlstown, in Berwickshire, 
where I spent, in the house of a venerable uncle, 
since gone to his home on high, my second night in 
Scotland. 



farlHtninii, 



THOMAS THE RHYMER, &o. 



" Sweet leenet of youth, to faithfal memory dear. 
Still fondly cherifchtd with the sacred tear, 
When in the softened light of goDimer pkiet*, 
Full on Diy eon! life's first iilnsions rise! 
Sweet scenes of yonthfol bliss, unknown to pain ! 
I conae to trace yonr soothing bannts again." 



This is the town where I was born. He who, 
after eighteen years of absence in a foreign land, 
returns to his native shores, to his native village, 
to the house in which he was born, must feel an 
enthusiasm and an interest such as but few earthly 
scenes can excite. As the names of places were 
mentioned to me by the driver, in the immediate 
vicinity of this sacred spot, names which were 
familiar to me aa household words, I felt a mental 
excitement almost beyond control. These feelings 
were greatly increased when I stood at last in the 
place itself. As I saw the home in which I spent 
my days of childhood, and round whose old walls 
I had gamboled in all the frolicksome glee of 
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thoughtless innooency, a flood of recollections, many 
of which had been entirely obscured, rushed vividly 
back upon m^, and I could imagine myself once 
more the child I had been twenty years before. 

"Thou spot of earth, where from my boeom 

The first weak tones of nature rose. 
Where first I cropped the stainless blossom 

Of pleasure, yet unmixed with woes ; 
Where, with my new-born powers delighted 

I tripped beneath a mother's hand — 
In thee the quenchless flame was lighted 

That sparkles for my native land." 

In a retired village like this, the arrival of one 
from America is a marked era in its history, and I 
soon found myself the object of the kindest atten- 
tions. 

On Sabbath I attended service in the United 
Presbyterian Church — a singular antiquated edi- 
fice, built of rough stone. The primitive simplicity 
of the internal arrangements contrasted curiously 
with the sumptuous elegance of our American 
places of wprship. I passed up the aisle over the 
clay floor to an old-fashioned, straight-backed, un- 
cushioned pew, which according to our notions 
would be considered both antiquated and uncom- 
fortable. A high pulpit projected from one side 

of the church, in front of which stood the precen- 

2* 
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tor's desk. The whole aspect of the place indi- 
cated the remote date of its erection. 

The history of this church may be considered 
remarkable even for Scotland. Two holy men of 
God discharged the duty of the pastoral office in it 
for one hundred years. The first of these, Rev. 
Mr. Dalziel, was between fifty and sixty years 
their preacher ; and the last, the Rev. Wm. Laa- 
der, has been for nearly fifty. I took great 
pleasure in the society of this venerable man, 
for it was he, who, a quarter of a century ago, 
administered to me the rite of Christian baptism, 
and he had long known both me and mine. 
Although with him this mortal must soon put on 
immortality, yet he is as lively and cheerful as 
though in his prime, and is a bright example of a 
*' happy Christian." The pastoral duties are now 
discharged by his associate, the Rev. Mr. Hamilton. 
The Kirk, or established church, has long been 
under the pastoral care of the Rev. Mr. Grordon, 
an earnest preacher and faithful pastor. There is 
also in the village a small Free Church, and 
another United Presbyterian one, so that the people 
are well supplied with gospel ordinances. 

To show the religious habits of these people, I 
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might mention a remark that my father has often 
made, that had you gone through this village at 
nine o'clock in the evening (when he was a young 
man), you would have found every household 
engaged in family worship. 

One morning I arose early to take a stroll, while 
breakfast was preparing. The sun was shining 
brilliantly over me, every breeze wafted the fragrance 
of some neighboring garden, and every tree was 
vocal with the music of birds. I followed the 
meanderings of the beauteous Leader, its waters 
sparkling in the sunbeams, and the yellow trout 
gliding through its tiny waves. I soon found my- 
self in a rich meadow. No one, who has not seen 
it, can conceive of the peculiar verdure and softness 
of a Scottish meadow. It sometimes happens that 
these lawns are allowed to lie for half a century, or 
more, without ever being disturbed by the ruthless 
plough — some of them, in fact, have lain for ages 
undisturbed. They thus acquire a softness which 
I can compare to nothing but a rich and downy 
carpet. In strolling along, ere I was aware of it, 
I found myself on the estate called the " Cowden- 
knowes," celebrated in song for its bonny broom 
which waves from a neighboring hill. The house 
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is pleasantly situated on the banks of the Leader. 
As I wandered through these grounds, laid out with 
all the skill that art can lavish upon nature, I 
oeased to wonder that Scotland, where the elements 
of the romantic and the beautiful so richly abound, 
should be a land of poetry. 

One of the first objects that arrests the eye of a 
stranger on entering this town, is an old mined 
wall, the greater part of which has crumbled to the 
dust, though one firm corner remains, defying, as it 
were, the rage of the elements. Every stone which 
remains seems to grow firmer in its bed of mortar 
as years roll on — and I doubt not it will remain, 
unless removed by the ruthless hand of modern im- 
provement, till that day when the " elements shall 
melt with fervent heat." This was a place of no 
ordinary interest to me, as I am somewhat of an 
antiquarian. Ages have succeeded ages since this 
once lordly mansion became a ruin. For centuries 
it was the family residence of the noble Learraonts, 
and was called " Learmont Hall." Its last and 
most renowned occupant was the great Sir Thomas, 
commonly called " Thomas the Rhymer." He 
was esteemed a prophet not only by the ignorant 
populace of a succeeding generation, but by many 
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of the peasantry even to the present day. He lired 
in the 13th century, when Earlstown, or Ercil- 
downe, as it was called, was a greater place than 
it is now. Tradition says that, when young, her 
-was carried away by the Queen of the Fairies to 
Elfin land, where he lived seven years, during 
which time he acquired the power of foretelling 
future events. He was permitted to revisit the 
"world again, under obligations, however, to return 
to his royal mistress, when she should intimate her 
pleasure. After seven years spent in the world, it 
happened that 

" The feaat was spread in Ercildowne, 
In Learmont's high and ancient haU, 
And there were knigHts of great renown. 
And ladies dressed in palL" 

Sir Thomas arose with harp in hand, the harp that 
he had brought from fairy land. 

" In numbers high the witching tale 
The prophet poured along ; 
No after bard might ere avail 
Those numbers to prolong." 

The feast breaks up, and the guests are soon 
locked in slumber. Lord Douglas, whose camp 
was pitched in Ercildowne, hearing a strange sound, 
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starts from his oouoh, just in time to see a hart and 
hind, both white as snow, rash rapidly by. 

" To Learmont's hall a message sped, 
* As fa&t as page might run, 

And Thomas started from his bed. 

And soon his clothes did on. 
First he wox pale, and then wox red, 
Never a word he spoke but three, 
* My sand is run, mj thread is spun, 
This sign regardeth me.' " 

Binding his harp around his neck, he proposes to 
return with the white messengers to fairy land. In 
parting — 

" * Farewell, my other's ancient towers 

A long farewell,' said he ; 
* The scene of pleasure, pomp, or power, 

Thou never mA'e shalt be. 
To Learmont's name no foot of earth 

Shall here again belong ; 
And on thy hospitable hearth 

The hare shall leave her young.' " 

The hart and hind approached, and with them 
Sir Thomas crossed the river Leader. 



(i 



Lord Douglas leap'd on his berry-brown steed. 

And spurred him the Leader o'er ; 
But though he rode with lightning speed, 

He never saw them more. 
Some said to hill, and some to dale, 

Their wondrous course had been ; 
But ne'er in haxmts of living men 

Again was Thomas seen." 
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Suoh is the legend with regard to '• Thomas the 
Rhymer." That he was a real character there is 
no reason to doubt. He appears to have been a 
man superior to the age in which he lived, and 
predictions which his far-seeing sagacity enabled 
him to make, were received by an ignorant people 
as evidence of the possession of supernatural 
powers. It is not probable that he laid any claim 
to the character of prophet himself. That he was 
a poet is evident from the fact that the metrical 
romance of Sir Tristem, of which he was the author, 
still remains. Of this once admired poem, only one 
copy is known to exist, which is in the Advocates' 
library in Edinburgh. This curious work is one of 
the earliest specimens of Scottish poetry now in ex- 
istence. 

I used to clamber up the old ruined wall, and 
seating myself on a projecting stone, it was an easy 
matter, in imagination, to reconstruct the old hall 
and people it with the lords and ladies of the 
olden times. 
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MELROSE, AND ABBOTSFORD. 



** The monks of Melrom made fat kail 
On Fridays, when they fasted, 
Nor wanted they good beef and ale 
As lang's their neebors' lasted." 



Soon after my arrival, I took a drive through 
some of this romantic neighborhood, rendered classio 
• by the magic pen of Walter Scott. The ascent of 
Bemersyde Hill is exceedingly fine ; the view of the 
river Tweed and its borders from this elevated posi- 
tion is worth coming miles to see, and is one of the 
most beautiful and interesting views in the South 
of Scotland. 

The lands and barony of Bemersyde have been 
in the possession of the Haig family since the days 
of Malcolm IV. The following rhyme respecting 
this family is ascribed to Thomas the Rhymer : — 

"'Hde, tide, what e'er betide 
There'll aye be Haigs in Bemersyde." 

The venerable tower was built about seven hun- 
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dred years ago. It is still in a tolerably perfeot 
stAte, and, with some modern additions, forms 
the present residence of the family. I ascended 
the old tower by a narrow spiral stair-case, with 
stone steps, to a high balcony, which commands 
a fine view of the surrounding country. From this 
I drove to Dryburgh Abbey, which is a fine old 
ruin, in which the mortal remains of Walter Scott 

" Rest with the noble dead, 

In Drybuigh's solemn pile, 
Where sleep the peer and warrior bold. 
And mitred abbots stem and old 

Along the statued aisle." 

Not far from that of Scott is the tomb of Ralph 
Erskine, the author of *' The Gospel Sonnets," 
and of his brother Ebenezer, both celebrated 
Scottish divines. The Abbey is situated in one of 
the most lovely spots that I ever saw. Surrounded 
by a fine orchard in full blossom and carpeted 
with green, the old ruin, overgrown with ivy and 
covered with moss, presents a most picturesque 
appearance. The Chapter House is quite perfect, 
and is arched over with stone. It contains a fine 
statue of Sir Isaac Newton. In the middle of this 
room, below the earthen floor, lie the remains of 

3 
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the founder and his wife. The kitchen is roofless. 
The library is entirely gone, and also the ohapel, 
a fragment of the walls only being left. "We were 
shown the cells in which the refractory monks 
were confined, under ground. There is an old 
stone font, now overgrown with moss, standing 
within the bounds of the chapel; also a stone 
coffin, which was dug up in the neighborhood. 
This Abbey was founded by Hugh de Moreville, 
lord of Lauderdale, 1150, during the reign of 
David I., on what was formerly the site of a 
Druidical temple. The ruin is for the most part 
in the Saxon style of architecture. 

The following legend respecting Dryburgh is 
told by Sir Walter Scott, in his Minstrelsy of the 
Scottish border. 

Soon after the rebellion in 1745, an unfortunate 
female wanderer took up her residence in a dark 
vault among the ruins of Dryburgh Abbey, which, 
during the day, she never quitted. When night 
fell, she issued from this miserable habitation, and 
went to the house of the Halyburtons, of New- 
mains, or to that of the Erskines, of Shieldfield, 
two gentlemen of the neighborhood. From tiieir 
charity she obtained such necessaries as she could 
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be prevailed on to accept. At twelve each night 
she lighted her candle, and returned to her vault, 
assuring her friendly neighbors that, during her ab- 
sence, her habitation was arranged by a spirit, to 
whom she gave the uncouth name of Fatlips ; de- 
scribing him as a little man, wearing heavy iron 
shoes, with which he trampled the clay floor of the 
vault to dispel the damp. This circumstance 
caused her to be regarded with compassion, as de- 
ranged in her understanding, and, by the vulgar, 
with some degree of terror. The cause of her 
adopting this extraordinary mode of life she would 
never explain. It was, however, believed to have 
been occasioned by a vow, that, during the ab- 
sence of a man to whom she was attached, she 
would not look upon the sun. Her lover never 
returned. He fell during the civil wars of 1745- 
6, and she, faithful to her vow, spent the remain- 
der of her life withdrawn from the light of day. 
The vault, or rather dungeon, in which this un- 
fortunate woman lived and died, passes still by 
the name of the supernatural being with which 
its gloom was tenanted by her disturbed imagi- 
nation. 

From Dryburgh I rode to Melrose, fording the 
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Tweed in the way, as the waters of that river 
were low, and as the road by the nearest bridge 
was nearly two miles further. 

Leaving the conveyance at the inn, I directed 
my steps to the abbey. At the entrance I met 
the man who has charge of it, and who is familiar 
with all the quaint inscriptions, and with every 
part of the venerable ruin. This abbey, though 
not so beautifully situated, is much more exten* 
sive, and in a less decayed state, than that of Dry- 
burgh. 

Near the present entrance are eight cells, in 
which persons were wont to confess, with stone 
fonts in each for holy water ; they have since been 
used as places of sepulture. 

Upon the walls and the monumental stones are 
some very singular inscriptions, such as ^' Here 
lies an honorable man, Thomas Pringle, by faith 
in Christ, praise Grod, 1689." And andther, 
without date, though no doubt much older, "Pray 
for our brother Peter, the Treasurer." In the 
middle of the church is the grave of Michael Scott, 
the wizard, mentioned in the Lay of the Last 
Minstrel, Canto II. 
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'* The wondrous Michael Scott ; 
A wizard of such dreaded fame, 
That when, in Salamanca's cave, 
Him listed his magic wand to wave, 
The bells would ring in Notre Dame I** 

The readers of that poena will recollect that it 

was opened by William of Deloraine, and from 
the grasp of the corpse was taken the book of magic 
with the iron clasps. 

" Then Deloraine in terror took 
From the cold hand the mighty book. 
With iron clasped, and with iron bound ; 
He thought^ as he took it, the dead man frowned ; 
But the glare of the sepulchral light, 
Perchance, had dazzled the warrior's sight." 

A large cross is cut in the stone that covers his 
grave. 

The choir, which is built in the form of half a 
Grreek cross, is very magnificent ; the eastern 
window is particularly so. Scott says of it : — 

" The moon on the east oriel shone. 
Through slender shafts of shapeless stone, 

By foUaged tracery combined : 
Thou wouldst have thought some fairy hand, 
Twixt poplars straight^ the ozier wand 

In many a freakish note had twined ; 
Then framed a spell when the work was done, 
And changed the willow wreaths to stone." 

3* 
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Under the spot where the high altar stood is the 
grave of Alexander II., of Scotland. Here also is 
interred the heart of King Robert the Bruce, which 
Douglas, agreeably to a promise exacted from him 
by the king while on his death-bed, was carrying 
to Palestine, when he was killed bravely fighting 
the Moors of Spain. The followers of Douglas 
brought back the monarch's heart with the body 
of their lord, and they were here laid together in 
their last resting place. 

On the key-stone of the arch over the altar is 
sculptured our Saviour on the cross, surrounded 
by the Roman soldiers. The carving in every di- 
rection is exquisite, and as perfect as though new- 
ly cut. Statues of the founder. King David I., 
and his consort, surmount the window by the altar. 
Pedestals still remain on which statues of Christ 
and his twelve apostles stood, but the statues have 
been destroyed. Of these sculptured figures there 
is a vast number ; the subjects of the greater part 
are taken from Sacred History, but there are also 
representations of flowers and fruit, of varioas 
kinds. Originally every key-stone had its statue 
or sculptured ornament ; and as the arches seem 
almost interminable, the richness of the abbey in 
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stataary and soalpture must have been very great. 
In one corner a narrow winding stair has led to the 
top of the abbey, but the upper part being destroy- 
ed, I could only ascend half way. At one of the 
landing places on this stair a large flat stone oo- 
'ters a little vault, in which the monks deposited 
their treasures. Near the foot of the stair, a little 
below ground, is the vault in which the wax can- 
dles were kept. Skillful artists must 'have been 
employed in the construction of this wonderful 
edifice ; and it seemed remarkable to me, accus- 
tomed as I have been to so much wood being used 
in our American erections, to see a building of 
this prodigious size, without a single piece of 
wood in or about it. Floor, walls, ceiling, window 
sashes, are all of stone. There are some very old 
grave-stones in the church-yard. One of them 
appeared to me so beautiful and striking, that I 
transcribed it : — 

" The earth goeth on the earth, 

Glistering like gold, 
Tlie earth goeth to the earth. 

Sooner than it wold. 
The earth bnildeth on the earth 

Castles and towere^ 
The earth sajeth to the earth 

All things are ours." 
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This abbey was founded by David I., by whom 
it was munifioently endowed. The foundation 
was laid in 1136, and finished in 1146, when it 
was dedicated to the Virgin Mary. The monks 
were of the reformed class called Cistertians. It 
now belongs to the Duke of Buccleuch, to whom 
great credit is due for rescuing it from decay. 

Near Melrose we passed the Eildon Hills, which, 
it is said, were formerly but one cone, till divided, 
as they are at present, into three peaks, by the 
wizard Michael Scott. On the summit of one of 
them may still be traced the marks of a Roman 
encampment, while down its steep side is distinctly 
seen the ridge built by the S'Omans as a road, to 
enable them to ascend. It was a well chosen 
site for their purpose, as it commands an exten- 
sive view of the surrounding country. The an- 
cient Britons were a comparatively feeble race, 
and soon gave way before the Roman Eagle ; but 
the hardy Plots and Scots were not so easily sub- 
dued ; and, in fact, were never conquered. 

From Melrose I drove to Abbotsford, where 
once dwelt the great magician of the North, Wal- 
ter Scott. It is about three miles from Melrose. 
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" It W88 a painful thing to see 

Trim Abbotsford so gay, 
Tlie rose-trees climbing there so bold, 
The ripening fruits in rind of gold. 

And he, their lord, away." 

T passed through a little gate, down a steep bank^ 
to the house, about an hundred and fifty yards 
from the road. I was shown by the housekeeper 
into a hall, round which hung many antiquities 
and curiosities, collected by a hand that delighted 
in the work, and was indefatigable in it. They 
eonsisted chiefly of ancient armor, military imple* 
ments, &c. ; among other things, were a complete 
set of Sikh armor, a sait of chain mail, and a set 
of Chinese armor, made of silk, thickly padded. 
In this room are also the body clothes last worn 
by Sir Walter — his white hat, brown coat, light 
vest, plaid pantaloons, and shoes ; they are enclosed 
in a glass case. I was next shown into his study, 
where his armchair, covered with black leather, 
and his desk, stand as when he last used them. 
The next room is the library, containing some 
twenty thousand volumes of valuable books, and 
is the largest room in the house. In the drawing* 
room are the black ebony chairs and cabinet pre- 
sented to him by Q-eorge IV. The armory is a 
small room, full of curiosities ; into which, how- 
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ever, the housekeeper does not allow visitors to 
enter, they being only permitted to look through 
between the brass bars whioh are across the door. 
In this room is Rob Roy's gun ; the shield made 
of bull's hide, studded with large brass nails, as 
described in the Lady of the Lake, &c. In several 
of the rooms are fine paintings, many of which 
illustrate scenes in Scott's works ; among those of 
a miscellaneous character, one of the most striking 
represents the head of Queen Mary in a charger, 
the day after she was beheaded. There are also 
portraits of Cromwell, Claverhoase, Charles 11., 
Walter Scott's grandfather, &c. The Tweed flows 
past the house, and through the surrounding 
grounds are many beautiful winding walks, with 
benches and bowers, where Sir Walter often sat. 
The housekeeper hurried me so rapidly through 
the house, (the whole time allowed me was but 
fifteen minutes,) and took so little pains to explain 
the nature and names of things, that my visit was 
much less satisfactory than I expected. 

It was with melancholy feelings that I walked 
through these deserted halls, once the abode of 
Scotland's mighty minstrel, whose magic strains 
have been borne to the most distant climes, and still 
awaken a responsive echo in unnumbered hearths. 
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" BoMined in woods when mifbtj riven ran, 
Kelso's fair vale expands before the son ; 
Its rising downs in veraal beaaty swell, 
And friofed with hazel, winds each flowery dell ; 
Gnea spangled plains to dimpling lawns aocooedt 
Anil Tempo riws on the banks of Tweed I" 

Kelso is distant from Earlstown twelve miles. 
The day on which I visited it was remarkably 
fine. From every bush and tree the little birds 
were oarroling their melodious songs. Early in 
the morning it had been raining, and as the sun 
burst forth from the passing oloud, all seemed gay 
and joyous beneath his sparkling beams. My road 
lay through the garden of Scotland. On both 
sides of the way the hedges were profusely covered 
with beautiful blossoms, and the air was richly 
perfumed with their delightful fragrance. 

Kelso stands in one of the most lovely spots on 
the banks of that most romantic of rivers, the 
Tweed, just where its waters unite with those of 
the Teviot. It is surrounded on all sides by an 
amphitheatre of hills, whose summits are clothed 
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with foliage. The town contains a population of 
about 6000, and is remarkable for its cleanliness, 
and for the city-like appearance which it presents. 
The most striking object in Kelso is the venera- 
ble Abbey, which, though long since a dilapidated 
ruin, is a noble specimen of that majestic style of 
architecture called the Saxon or early Notman. 
Procuring a little urchin for a guide, I proceeded 
into the sacred enclosure. With great difficulty 
we clambered up a pair of broken stairs, and, 
making -our way through a narrow opening 
scarcely large enough to allow of egress, we stood 
on what remains of the venerable roof. From 
this point the view was very fine. The whole 
country, for miles around, lay spread out like a 
panorama. Before me the waters of the Tweed 
and the Teviot kissed each other, as they united to 
roll on in unison to the ocean. Beyond were the 
ruins of the ancient castle of Roxburgh ; farther 
to the right the Duke of Roxburgh's splendid 
palace. Floors Castle, with its encirclii^ woods 
and lawns, sloping to the water's edge ; to the left, 
on the south Bank of the Teviot, lie the woods and 
mansion of Springwood Park. The grandeur of 
the scene was heightened by a distant view of the 
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picturesqae Eildon hills. Kelso Bridge, which 
here spans the Tweed, is a very beautiful struo- 
ture ; Waterloo Bridge across the Thames at Lon- 
don is a fac simile, and was built by the same 
architect, Mr. Rennie. The singular elegance of 
this bridge is the more fortunate, as its situation, 
when viewed from different points, renders it the 
most prominent object in one of the finest land- 
scapes on the Tweed. 

This venerable edifice was built in 1128, by 
David, King of Scotland, and given to the monks 
of the reformed class of Benedictines. Kelso being 
ao near the English border, suffered severely during 
the border warfare. The abbey was twice burned, 
as early as the contest that rose out of the con- 
flicting claims of Bruce and Baliol to the Scottish 
throne, and was reduced to its present ruinous 
state by the English, under tlie Earl of Hertford 
in 1545. Old Roxburg Castle, the ruins of which 
yet remain, within about a stone's throw of the 
town, was the stronghold of Kelso and its vicinity, 
many centuries ago, when ^' might was right" and 
the strongest was the best man. This castle was 
erected by the Saxons while they held the sove- 
reignty of the Northumbrian kingdom, of which 
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Roxburgh, at that time, was a provinoe. King 
David made it his royal residence. In 1295 it 
was beseiged by William Wallace, being at that 
time in the possession of the English, but he was 
forced to abandon his attack by the approach of a 
superior force. In 1306, Edward, of England, 
imprisoned Mary, the sister of Bruce, who had 
fallen into his hands, in an iron cage, placed in 
one of the turrets. It changed owners frequently 
during the border feuds. While in the hands of 
the English, in 1406, it was beseiged by Jamea II. 
of Scotland, and this monarch lost his life, by the 
bursting of a cannon, before its walls. It was 
subsequently captured by his widowed queen, and 
to prevent its future occupancy by the English, 
was entirely demolished, after having been for 
centuries the object of the hottest dispute and 
the scene of the alternate triumphs of the con- 
tending parties. 

Within its venerable precincts kings have held 
their courts. Its walls have resounded alternately 
with the noise of mirth and revelry and the direful 
clang of arms, where now nought is to be heard 
but the " gentle bleating of the lamb, and the 
swelling not-e of the winged chorister." 
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Boxbvurghl how fellen, sinoe firsts in Gk>thio pride, 
Thj frowning battlements the war defied ; 
Fallen are thy towers, and where the pcdaoe stood 
In gloomy grftndenr waves yon hanging wood ; 
Crashed are thy halls; save where the peasant sees 
One moBs-clad ruin rise between the trees, 
The still green trees^ whose monmfal branches wave 
In solemn cadence o'er the hapless brave. 
Proud Castle ! Fancy still beholds thee stand 
The curb, the guardian of this border land." 



Mary I^undie was born in Kelso, that '^ sweet 
bird of Scotia's tuneful clime," whose interesting 
biography is so well known to the Christian public 
of America. 

I had half an hour's interview with the Rev. 
Horatius Bonar, the pastor of a Free Church here, 
and author of those delightful and popular little 
works, the " Night of Weeping," " The Morning 
of Joy," and the " Story of Grrace." His wife is 
a sister of Mary Lundie. 

I then rode a couple of miles down the romantic 
banks of the Tweed to the rustic village of Sprous- 
ton, and visited the house in which dwelt my 
maternal grandfather, who, near half a century 
since, went to his home on high ; the house where 
a beloved aunt still resides, where my dear mother 
passed hbr childhood — a place of such singular 
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simpiioity, that there has scarcely been a change 
in it, except such as have been made by the hand 
of death, in the conrse of half a centary. 

As I entered the village, reining np my horse, 
I inquired of a ragged little nrchin if there was a 
hotel in the place. Never having heard of any- 
thing of that sort before, he scratched his bonnet, 
less head as he replied, ^^ I dinna ken." I repeated 
my question, asking him if he knew if there was 
an inn. He seemed as much puzzled as ever. I 
then asked him if he could tell me where to put 
my horse. " O ay," he replied, *' my faither has 
a byre ; I'll pit him in it, and gie him some corn." 
Leaving my horse in charge of this ragged little 
ostler, I went in search of my friends. 

Again mounting, I proceeded homeward. As I 
rode along, some miles from Kelso, I saw on an 
eminence, at a considerable distance from the 
main road, an old ruined edifice of massy stone. 
Upon inquiring, I learned it was " Sraaylholra 
Tower," the scene of Sir Walter Scott's fine old 
ballad of the " Eve of Good St. John." Making 
my way up a private lane, I soon found myself at 
the farm house which stands near. As I alighted 
to open the gate, I met the farmer, of whom I 
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asked permission to cross his grounds to the old 
tower. ' This he readily granted, telling me at the 
same time that the farm on whioh we stood was 
" Sandy knowe," the place at whioh Sir Walter 
lived for many years when he was a boy, and the 
scene of the earliest ejfforts of his genius. The 
soenery around is very rough and striking : the 
poet himself has thus described it :— * 

** It was a barren aoene, and wild, 
Where naked diffi were nidely piled ; 
But ever and anon, between. 
Lay velvet tufts of loveliest green. 
And well the lonely infant knew 
Reoeeses where the wall-flower grew ; 
And honeysuckle loved to crawl 
Up the low crag and ruined wall ; 
And still I thought that shattered tower 
The mightiest work of human power." 

The Tower consists of a lofty square building, 
and as it stands on an eminence, it can be seen from 
a great distance. Irregular piles of picturesque 
rooks lie scattered around, among which it is diffi- 
cult even to walk ; so that when its walls were 
perfect, and before the discovery of gunpowder, it 
is easy to conceive that this fortress may have been 
impregnable. Fastening the bridle of my horse to 
one of these rocky fragments, I clambered up t« 
4*. 
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the base of the Tower, whenoe I ascended by a 
narrow winding stair, built in one corner of the 
thick wall, to the top. There is just one room in 
each story ; the top of the lower one being arched, 
forms the floor of the next above. The roof has 
fallen in, but the walls seem likely long to with- 
stand the blasts of winter. Having read Sir Wal- 
ter's ballad in boyhood, as well as often since, I 
oould easily conjure up the Baron of Smaylholm 
and his lady gay, English Will, and Sir Richard 
of Goldingham, to people once more the desolate 
halls of this mouldering but venerable ruin. 
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All hail thy palaces and toweiw, 
Whara onoe beaeath a monaroh't fatt 

Sat legislation's sovere^n pow'rs ! 
Here wealth still swells the goldea tide, 

As basy trade his labor plies ; 
Then architectnie*8 noble pride 

Bids elegance and splendor rise." 



After satisfying my curiosity with reference to 
the places around the scene of my childhood, I 
mounted the old-fashioned stage coach, to make 
my thirty miles journey to Edinburgh ; eschewing 
railroads and locomotives as modern interlopers, 
jarring sadly with old associations, and not in 
keeping with my present romantic frame of mind. 

On my way, I passed through the borough of 
Lauder, the antiquated town of Dalkeith, and 
over the barren summit of Soultra Hill. Of all 
the cities in Europe, the metropolis of my native 
land was the one which, from childhood, I had 
been most anxious to see. Its historical associa- 
tions had long been impressed on my memory ; 
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the great men to whom it had given birth, or 
whose genius it had fostered, I knew to be legion ; 
so that when its lofty spires at last burst upon my 
sight, I felt a thrill of pleasurable emotion vibrat- 
ing in every vein. And truly no other city pre- 
sents such a view to the eye of a stranger. Most 
cities seem to owe their origin to accident, but the 
locality of Edinburgh must have been selected. 
For picturesque appearance and panoramic effect, 
the new town of Edinburgh stands unrivaled. 

Immediately on my arrival, I called on a gentle- 
man to whom I had a letter of introduction. Af- 
ter glancing over the letter, he extended to me his 
hand, and instead of saying, as we are only. too 
apt to do here, that he would be happy to see me 
when I found time to call, with all the cordiality 
of a Scotchman and the politeness of a citizen of 
her metropolis, he invited me to make his house 
my home during my stay. I accepted the invita- 
tion, and the pleasure of my visit was no little 
heightened by the kind attentions and Christian in- 
tercourse of that gentleman and his most excellent 
lady. Another letter introduced me to an old re- 
sident, and withal an antiquarian — a man to whom 
all the old buildings and interesting localities about 
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Edinburgh are as familiar as the alphabet. Many 
a stroll we had together. I oanght eagerly from 
him a portion of his enthusiastic love of antiquity, 
as in company we scrambled up the old stone stairs, 
to the fourteenth story of some of those high 
houses, which are the relics of another age — ^houses 
once the mansions of knights and earls, and now 
occupied by the lowest class of society. 

The general architecture of the city is very im- 
posing, whether as regards the picturesque disor- 
der of the buildings in the old town, or the 
symmetrical proportions of the streets and squares 
in the new. There is none of that squalid misery 
in its suburbs which is so often found in the 
neighborhood of large cities ; but the approach to 
Edinburgh, from every side, is over fine roads, 
which are lined with suburban villas, the resi- 
dences of those doing business in the city. Some 
of the squares in the new town are truly magnifi- 
cent, and the uniformity, insisted on by law, adds 
much to the general effect. 

It is curious to see how characteristic of the 
people are the placards posted up around the 
city. Instead of theatre bills, you will find notices 
of s^me missionary meeting ; instead of the adver- 
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tisement of a vile newspaper, that of some religious 
book ; instead of notices of auctions, or the sailing 
of steamers, those of the meetings of some reli- 
gious body. 

The construction of the houses differs greatly 
from ours. In the new town the mansions of the 
wealthy nobles are sumptuous palaces, built of 
beautifully cut stone, and very large ; in Hie 
suburbs are smaller houses, occupied by the 
wealthier class of business men ; but the construe- 
tion of the houses in which the great bulk of the 
merchants, lawyers, literary men, &c., reside, are 
essentially different from both. These buildings, 
which are built of stone, are often from seventy*five 
to one hundred feet front, by perhaps one hundred 
and fifty feet in depth.* An entry goes back to 
the centre of the house, from which a circular 
stone stair ascends to the uppermost story. The 
houses generally consist of four or five stories. 
At the landing place on each story one door leads 
to the right, and another to the left. You enter 
the one to the right, and find a complete house, 
consisting of a dining-room, drawing-room, several 
bed-rooms, kitchen, pantries, &c., all on one floor. 
You take the door to the left, and you find the 
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same thing ; so that there are in fact for ail prac- 
tical purposes two complete and distinct houses 
on each floor. Sometimes- these buildings are 
owned by one individual, and let out to the difler- 
ent tenants ; but it not nnfrequently happens that 
each householder owns the premises he occupies, 
and there are thus often eight property holders in 
one building. The stair leading up to all these 
different.dwellings is lighted by a skylight at the 
top during the day, and by gas at night. The in- 
troduction of gas is much more general than in 
New York. Scarcely a house, office, shop, or store, 
either in cities or country towns, but is lighted 
with it. 

On the summit of an abrupt and rocky hill 
overlooking the city stands Edinburgh Castle — 
one of the strongholds of Scotland, and, before the 
discovery of gunpowder, considered impregnable. 
It can be approached only from one side, the re- 
maining three sides being very precipitous ; some 
parts, it has been observed by a wit, being more 
than perpendicular. Its elevation is about three 
hundred and eighty-three feet above the level of 
the sea. It contains accommodations for two 
thousand soldiers, and its armory affords space for 
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thirty thousand stands of arms. Having procared 
an order from the Lord Provost to see the Regalia, 
(which are here deposited,) I proceeded one fine 
morning to examine this celebrated fortress. After 
ascending the hiU and passing through the mas- 
sive gateway into the interior, I was shown a 
small room, resembling a vault or cave, built in 
the wall, which is of great thickness, where these 
emblems of Scottish royalty are kept. This room 
is lighted with gas. A white marble table stands 
in the centre, covered with a velvet cushion — 
upon this lie the crown, the sceptre, and the 
sword of state. The crown is the same which 
Bruce wore when he delivered his country from 
the thraldom of the English, and it graced the 
brow of every Scottish monarch, from that period 
till the union of the two kingdoms. They are 
less splendid than the Regalia of England, but 
much more ancient, and possessed of far greater 
historical interest. They were concealed in a 
large oaken chest, which still stands in this room, 
for one hundred and seventeen years ; the room 
having been built up, it was supposed to be a part 
of the wall, and the existence of these ancient 
relics was unknown for that period, until dis- 
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covered by Sir Walter Scott in 1817. I was next 
shown the room in which James the Sixth was 
born. It is a very small bedroom, curiously 
painted, from the window of which he was let 
down in a basket when only eight days old. The 
following prayer is said to have been offered by 
his mother, Q^ueen Mary, at the time : — 

** Lord Jesua Christy that crownit was with thorns, 
Preserve the birth qnhais badjie heir is borne, 
And send her some suoceasione to reign still 
Long in this realm, if that it be thy will. 
Also grants O Lord, whatever of heir prosseed. 
Be to thy glory, honor, and prais sobeid." 

On the parapet of the Castle stands the famous 
^^ Mons Meg." This monster gun is like a barsel, 
made with staves of iron, very thick, and bound 
together by prodigious hoops of the same material. 
It was made at Mons, in 1486, was at the siege of 
Norham Castle in 1497, was sent to the Tower of 
London in 1754, and returned to Scotland in 1829. 
The armory contains a great many curiosities, 
such as Bob Roy^s dirk, the Black Douglas' coat 
of mail, a spear from CuUoden, &c., also a large 
quantity of guns, most of which were trophies 
taken from the French. The view from the Castle 

5 
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wall is very extensive, both of the city and the 
adjacent country. 

The city arms of Edinburgh consists of the 
castle, guarded by a woman and a hind, with a 
Latin motto, expressing the sentiment of the 
Psalm, " Unless the Lord keep the city, the 
watchmen watch in vain/' 

The Advocates' Library, the Gnest collection of 
books in Scotland, contains 150,000 volumes and 
1700 MSS. Room after room is filled with the 
choicest books, most of which are in elegant bind- 
ing. In one of these rooms hangs suspended from 
the wall, in a gilt frame, the original of the Solemn 
League and Covenant, written on parchment. It 
is perfectly square, about twenty-two inches each 
way. It seems to have been neglected for some 
time, as it is very dirty. The penmanship is 
beautiful ; the lines, although of great length, are 
perfectly straight and regular. The writing occu- 
pies about one-half of the surface, and the signa- 
tures, which are -very irregular, some of them 
written in blood, the other half. At the sight of 
that venerable document, I felt transported to 
covenanting days, when religion was not a matter 
of custcHn or fashion. 
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-" That race is gone, of look sublime, 



Calm in deameanor, courteous and sincere ; 
Yet stem when duty called them, as their dime. 
When it flings off the autumnal foliage sere. 
And shaJces the shuddering woods with solemn voice severe." 

Near this is the original copy of the Confession 
of Faith, beautifully executed with the pen. The 
large letters at the beginning of each sentence are 
painted or illuminated. It was subscribed first 
by the King's majesty and his household, in 1580, 
and by ordinanoe of the Lords of Council and acts 
of the Greneral Assembly, in 1590. At the bottom 
it is stated that it was written by William Ayton, 
mason. Around it are the seals of the magistrates 
of the different counties of Scotland. 

In another room there are some Roman missals, 
very elegantly executed in illuminated penman- 
ship, with curious pictures ; also, a number of old 
copies of the sacred Scriptures, written before the 
invention of printing, and one bearing date 1450, 
printed from wooden types. The paper of this 
copy is still white, and the printing clear and dis- 
tinct. 

In the Edinburgh Antiquarian Museum are a 
great many valuable curiosities — among others, 
the original address, engrossed on vellum, and 
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bearing the signatures of one hundred and two 
heritors and heads of Highland clans, transmitted 
to George I., on his accession to the British throne 
in 1714, which, having been prevented by court 
intrigue from being presented to his majesty, the 
clans, in resentment of this neglect, raised the 
standard of rebellion in 1751, — ^the nails of Robert 
the Brace's coffin, found at Dunfermline, — a ban- 
ner borne by the Covenanters on the field of battle, 
on which the motto, " Christ's Crown and Cove- 
nant," is painted, and "the Maiden," an instrument 
of execution in use in Scotland in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, by which were exe. 
cuted Regent Morton, President Spottiswoode, the 
Marquis of Argyll, and many others of the noblest 
-v^Lu^ and best blood of Scotland. On an antique •steBe^ 
ri^jH^ which was dug up in the Inveresk churchyard, is 
the following expressive couplet : 

" The eye finds, the heart chooseth, 
The hand binds^ but deatib looseth." 

Of all the curiosities, the one that interested me 
most, was Jenny G-eddes' stool, with the date 1565 
carved on it, the same with which the immortal 
Janet G-eddes struck the initial stroke in the great 
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civil war, by hurling it at the Dean of St. Griles's 
head, on his proceeding for the first time to read 
the Liturgy in the Cathedral Church of St. Giles, 
Edinburgh, on Sunday, 23d July, 1637. On that 
day a great crowd resorted to the Cathedral. All 
was quiet till the Dean began to read the service, 
when, at some words which displeased Jenny, she 
started up, and seizing the stool upon which she 
had been sitting, threw it at the desk, exclaim- 
ing, '* Villain, dost thou say mass at my lug !" 
Some sitting near, followed her example, till the 
whole church was in an uproar ; and the Dean, 
obliged to leave the desk, along with the Bishop, 
was driven from the church by a handful of women. 
This stool is a folding one, somewhat like the 
modern chair canes. It may seem strange that 
this old worthy had to carry her seat with her, but 
it roust be remembered that while popery was the 
dominant religion, there were no seats in the 
churches. Previous to 1586, neither pews nor 
forms were used in any of the places of worfliip. 
In 1588 some ash trees in the High Churchyard at 
Glasgow were ordered to be cut down " to make 
forms for the people to sit on in the Kirk." 

Few places in Edinburgh possess greater inter- 
5* 
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est, from historical association, than the venerable 
old house at the head of the 'Netherbow, (a very 
accurate engraving of which adorns this volume,) 
once the residence of my namesake, that holy man 
of Ood, John Knox. 

To the energy, decision, sham-hating, tnitfa- 
loving. God-fearing spirit of John Knox, Scotland 
owes her religious liberty, as she does her civil 
freedom to the patriotism of Bruce. To them she 
owes her regeneration — ^they were both heroes, 
but the glory of the former far outshines that of 
the latter — Bruce attained an earthly crown, but 
a far brighter, even a heavenly diadem, encircles the 
brow of Scotland's great Reformer. The memory 
of the just shall live, and the name of John Knox 
is held in the highest reverence, not only in his 
own country, but throughout the Protestant world. 

This old-fashioned edifice, which was fast fall- 
ing to decay, has been recently repaired, without 
destroying its ancient appearance, by the worthy 
citizens of Edinburgh, who wish to preserve, by 
some prominent mark, the remembrance of one 
who did so much for Scotland. Over the door is 
this curious inscription : 

Lot. Qod. above, al. and. your, neiohboub. as. toubselp. 
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I had the pleasure of an interview with Profes- 
sor Wilson, the celebrated Christopher North of 
Blackwood. He lives in a very handsome house 
in Grloucester Place, in the new town. I was shown 
by a servant into a room, the walls of which were 
profusely adorned with paintings. I had been seated 
but a few minutes when the Professor appeared — 
a tall, strongly built, noble looking man, with large 
chest, fine forehead, shaggy hair, and great whis- 
kers. He received me very kindly. I apologized 
for intruding upon him, but he soon set me at ease 
by his agreeable and lively manner. He is now 
considerably advanced in years, (perhaps sixty,) 
and yet there is all the sprightliness of manner 
and energy of mind which one would expect in 
youth or middle age. He inquired about our 
American literary men — ^said that Mr. Bancroft 
had spent some time with him not long since — ^that 
Mr. Bryant had also called on him, but being ab* 
sent, he did not see him ; spoke of Prescott, and 
the merit of his histories ; of Longfellow, and the 
finish that characterized his poems ; mentioned that 
he had just received two volumes from Mr. Dana, 
and seemed quite at honie on the subject of our 
American literature. He inquired about the length 
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of my voyage, &g., and seemed to think it not 
impossible that he might yet take a trip to the 
" model republic." After some further conver- 
sation on miscellaneous subjects, and assuring 
him that few would receive a kinder welcome in 
America than he, should he ever favor us with a 
visit, I took rny leave. 

I had an introduction to Hugh Miller, the author 
of the two celebrated works, the '^ Old Red Sand- 
stone," and the "Foot-prints of the Creator." 
The latter volume, which is a masterly refuta- 
tion of that pernicious and infidel book, the " Ves- 
tiges of Creations," has already had a large circu- 
lation in this country, though but recently pub- 
lished. These volumes, invaluable to students of 
geology and men of science, are sufficient to esta- 
blish the fame of any writer.* He was formerly a 
stone-cutter, and labored many years at this trade ; 
and is now editor of the Witness, the great religious 
organ of Scotland. He is a zealous geologist, and 
amid his literary labors pursues this, his favorite 
study, with great avidity. 

On Sabbath morning I attended service at Dr. 

♦They have been reprinted in Boston, by Gould A Lincoln. 
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Gruthrie's church. This church is a very neat 
edifice of cut stone, with long, narrow windows on 
both sides, and a fine large one, with stained glass, 
at the east end. The pulpit, which is elegantly 
carved, is placed on graceful pillars, with pews 
directly under it, which are occupied by blind 
persons from one of the city asylums. Over the 
pulpit there is a beautiful canopy of finely-carved 
oak. A large square pew, immediately in front of 
the pulpit, is for the use of the elders and dea- 
cons, but was, on this occasion, filled principally 
with ministers from the country. The precentor 
stands near the middle of the church. There is no 
choir, organ, or instrumental music of any kind. 
They use the old version of the Psalms of David. 
The Doctor is tall and thin, and, on account of 
delicate health, preaches only in the morning. He 
is assisted by the Rev. Dr. Hanna, son-in-law and 
biographer of the late Dr. Chalmers. His style of 
preaching is of the earnest, impassirned kind, in- 
troducing the most striking and beautiful illustra- 
tions, as well as occasionally touching and appro- 
priate anecdotes. He was preaching on behalf of 
the Edinburgh City Mission. He does not use 
notes. His text was from Isaiah xxiii. 18. After 
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hearing this discourse, I ceased to wonder that the 
Free Church of Scotland should have contributed 
so largely to the cause of benevolence, when that 
cause was pleaded by so eloquent and powerful an 
advocate. The plates for collections are placed at 
the doors, and persons in passing either in or out 
deposit in them their contributions. What is given 
in this way becomes strictly a voluntary offering. 
In the afternoon I went to hear Dr. Candlish ; 
but on arriving at his church, I learned that he 
was not to preach there, but in Holy rood Free 
Church, which is a great distance from his ovm. 
Nothing discouraged, however, I determined to fol- 
low him. When I got to the church, I found that 
the preliminary exercises being over, he was about 
to commence his sermon. He is quite a small 
roan, perhaps near fifty, but full of energy and 
life. His voice is a little thick, and, to one un- 
accustomed to it, appears indistinct. He reads 
closely. He took for his text Exodus i. 6 : '* And 
Joseph died, and all his brethren, and all that 
generation." In commencing, he compared human 
life to the passing away of the seasons. Only 
there was this difference — in the successive gene- 
rations of the human race there is no wide gap 
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like that of winter. Imperceptibly and by slow 
degrees, the actors in human life are changed — 
though generations come and go, the ocean of the 
world is always full. What a commentary are 
these words on the history of which they are the 
striking close ! It was previously a busy scene, 
and now, as by a magic spell, the whole multitude 
are gone. What an obituary — ^how comprehensive, 
and yet how concise ! He then took up the sepa- 
rate parts of the text: 1. And Joseph died ; 3. and 
all his brethren ; 3. and all that generation — 
which he discussed with great ability. His style 
is entirely different from Dr. G-uthrie's, though 
each has his own peculiar excellence. G-uthrie is 
warm, lively, and off-hand — Gandlish sententious, 
concise, and fond of antithesis. The former seems 
to appeal most to the feelings, the latter to the rea- 
soning faculties ; though in persons differently con- 
stituted, each would perhaps equally reach the 
heart. I' give this merely as a hastily formed opin- 
icm, as^ of course, hearing one sermon from each 
is scarcely sufficient on which to found a mature 
judgment. 
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With awe-itruok thoa^iit aad pitying tears, 
I view that noble, stately dome, 

Where Scotia's kings of other years. 
Famed heroes I had their royal home." 



HoLYRooD Palace, the ancient residence of Scot- 
tish royalty, is a handsome edifice, of quadrangular 
form, with a central court about ninety feet square. 
From time to time it has been rebuilt, remodeled, 
and repaired, until no part retains its original 
aspect, except the wing in which are the apart- 
ments known as Queen Mary's. 

In going through it, the first room we were 
shown was the portrait gallery, containing like- 
nesses of the Scottish sovereigns from the earliest 
period. In another room we were shown the chair 
of state, made for Queen Mary and Darnley, a 
double seat with large cushions, and of a very 
ancient fashion. The ceilings of many of the 
rooms are made of finely panneled oak, on 
which are painted the arms of the Stuarts. In 
Queen Mary's bedroom we were shown the identi- 
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oal bed which she used, and which now, though 
perfectly undisturbed, is falling rapidly to decay. 
It is very short, and has a canopy over it, with 
curious tassels. It certainly had the most anti* 
quated appearance of any piece of furniture I ever 
saw. In this room is still shown her baby-basket, 
in which were kept the clothes of James VI. ; also, 
her work-box, the wood of which is as sound 
apparently as it ever was. This she brought with 
her from France. In it is a miniature likeness of 
herself, which is touchingly beautiful. The per- 
son who attended us through the palace drew aside 
a curtain and showed us the secret stair up which 
Darnley and his men came when in pursuit of 
Rizzio. The spot where Rizzio was seized, and even 
the blood stains on the floor, are yet pointed out. By 
the way, these spots of- blood were the subject of 
a good story, which, at the risk of being tedious, I 
must narrate. It happened that on one occasion 
the old woman who takes charge of these apart- 
ments was showing them to a London cockney, 
who was the traveling agent for a celebrated arti- 
cle of scouring drops. "These stains," said the 
old lady, pointing to the floor, " nothing will re- 
move — there they have been for two hundred and 

6 
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fifty years^-and there they will remain while the 
floor is left standing." " Two hundred and fifty 
years, ma'am, and nothing take them out ? Why, 
if they had been five hundred, I have something 
in my poeket will take them out in five minutes." 
Accordingly, wetting one end of his handkerchief 
with the all-deterging specific, he began to rub 
away on the planks, without heeding the remon- 
strances of the old lady. She uplifted her voice 
and screamed as loudly as Q^ueen Mary herself 
could have done when the deed was in the act of 
being perpetrated. A gentleman, who happened 
to be promenading in a neighboring gallery, hear- 
ing the screams, rushed in, and found the com- 
mercial traveler on his knees, scrubbing like a 
housemaid, while the old lady, by pulling at his 
skirts, was endeavoring to divert him from his 
sacrilegious purpose. It was no easy matter to 
explain to the commercial man that there were 
stains in the world which ought to remain indeli- 
ble, on account of the historical associations with 
which they were connected. He went away mut- 
tering that he had " always heard the Soots were 
a nasty people, but he had no idea they carried it 
so far as to choose to have the floors of their 
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palaces blood boltered like Banquo's ghosts when 
to remove them would • have cost but a hundred 
drops of the Infallible Detergent Elixir, prepared 
and sold by Messrs. Scrub & Rub, in five and ten 
selling bottles, each bottle being marked with the 
initials of the inventor, to counterfeit which would 
be to incur the pains of forgery." 

A remarkable interest attaches to everything 
connected with Mary Q^ueen of Scots. Romance 
and fiction have done much more to create this 
than veritable history. Of the Stuart race, she 
seems to have been one of the most guilty ; and 
because that guilt was perhaps too severely 
punished, she is considered as having been unfor- 
tunate and cruelly used. Her pretty face has 
done much to cover up her unwomanly crimes. 
She is the object of pity and sympathy, while 
holy men like John Knox, who, fearless of conse- 
quences, firmly, fully, and unreservedly told her 
her duty, are considered harsh and severe. It is 
time that this sickly sentimentality was scattered 
to the winds, and that honor be ascribed to whom 
honor is due — that we view her as she really was, 
a wicked woman, though a Q,ueen ; and her 
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reprovers the ohampions of liberty, both civil and 
ecclesiastioal. 

Surrounding the Palace there is a large common, 
called the King's Park, where a Highland regi- 
ment, stationed in the Castle, were under review. 
It was truly a beautiful sight to see 800 finely 
piade men going through their complicated evo- 
lutions with the regularity of machinery. The 
Highland dress consists of a cap with tartan 
band and plumes, tight red coat or jacket, tartan 
hose, shoes with a large plated buckles, and neat 
ribbon as a garter, while in front hangs the spleu- 
chen or pocket, made of goatskin. After march- 
ing and countermarching, and going through vari- 
ous movements, they were ordered to fire. As all 
the men in each company fired at once, it sounded 
like a single report. Each company then formed 
into a square, with their officers in the centre — ^the 
feat they performed so successfully at Waterloo, 
and which enabled them to baffle overwhelming 
numbers for many hours. In this phalanx the 
faces of the men on all sides were outward. The 
outside row knelt, and in this position fired, while 
the next one behind fired over their heads. After 
this there was a running fight, the men discharg- 
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ing, sometimes on their feet, at other times kneel- 
ing, and again while lying in a horizontal position. 
'Altogether it was a curious and interesting sight, 
while the smoke and the sound of discharging mus- 
ketry made one feel as though he were in the din 
of battle. When the inspection was over, they 
marched to the national music of Scotland, the 
bagpipes, back to the Castle. 

I have now lying before me a paper containing 
an account of her Majesty Queen Victoria's arrival 
at Holyrood, and her reception there. She and 
her royal household were received with all those 
demonstrations of loyalty and joy which an en- 
thusiastic people like the Scotch so naturally 
manifest. The presence of the military — the roar 
of artillery — ^the assemblage of the nobles and 
magistrates — all served to give effect to the love 
for the Queen's person, which is so strongly felt, 
and was so appropriately manifested on this occa- 
sion. 

Just one hundred and five years ago, these 
same gates were opened for the reception of one 
who laid claim to royalty — and whose claim, too, 
contained more justice in it than such pretensions 
usually possess. 

6* 
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I have in my possession a copy of the Cale- 
donian Mercury, published September 23rd, 1745 
— a rare curiosity, the gift to me of a lady in 
Edinburgh— one, too, which looks as though it 
had been well thumbed and carefully perused. 
It is not only interesting from its age, but also 
from the nature of its contents. Prince Charlie 
approached the city of Edinburgh and encamped 
near the walls on the evening of the 17th Sep- 
tember, 1746. The magistrates of the town 
waited on his Royal Highness, to demand time 
for drawing up a capitulation. " The Prince's 
answer," says the Mercury, " was that he thought 
his manifesto was sufficient for all his subjects 
to accept with joy, and that they had no other 
to expect. To consider of this, he gave them 
four hours, and required a positive answer by 
two o'clock in the morning ; but no such answer 
coming, and only a further delay being asked, 
his Royal Highness refused to hearken to any- 
thing farther, and ordered a detachment of nine 
hundred men, under cloud of night, to storm 
the town, and accordingly early in the morning 
they rushed in at the Netherbow gate and took 
possession of the town. The Prince marched to 
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HolyrocMl, and encamped his aimy in the King's 
Park, where he was met by 20,000 citizens of 
Edinburgh, huzzaing and welcoming his High- 
ness. The crowd was so throng, that he that 
got an opportunity of kissing his foot thought 
himself very happy." This paper, which seems 
rabidly Jacobite, and which was published just 
at the climax of their short-lived triumph, goes on 
with the following eloquent, though ridiculous 
peroration. " When we see a Prince bom to rule, 
and endowed with every quality that can fit him 
for it — a Prince of whom it may be said more 
truly than of Titus Vespasian, that he is the de- 
light of mankind, whom to see is to love ; his 
presence and manner commanding reverence, soft- 
ening hearts, subduing prejudices, and turning 
the spite of his enemies into respect and the 
warmest affection — ^a Prince of our own blood, 
being the direct lineal descendant of the ancient 
race of our Scotch Kings, which for 2000 years 
or more had governed a free and hi^ppy people — 
a prince who might have lived in ease and 
splendor abroad — ^thus listening to the groans of 
an oppressed and unhappy people, and exposing 
his sacred person for their relief, animated more 
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by zeal to rescue his country from ruin, than to 
recover the just rights of his family — when we see 
him through so many difficulties, landing in a re- 
mote corner of his country, ill furnished with 
accommodations — when we see this banished, 
proscribed, darling Prince march on foot above 
one hundred and fifty miles, from a distant part 
of his dominions to the capital of his ancient king* 
dom, without effusion of blood, without striking a 
blow, or any ill accident happening, and in six 
weeks after his landing safely lodged in the palace 
of his ancestors, where none of his family had 
been for sixty- three years before ; — what can we 
conclude, but that this Prince is the care of Hea- 
ven, as well as the darling of his people ?'' In 
another column it says, ^' On Saturday last, there 
was a message sent by the Prince to the minis- 
ters of the gospel of this city, desiring them to con- 
tinue to preach as usual, only that they should 
forbear names if they should pray for the King or 
Royal Family ; which accordingly was notified to 
them that evening, at their respective dweUing 
houses ; and in consequence thereof the bells were 
ordered and did ring yesterday for both forenoon 
and afterndon sermons, but none of the ministers 
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appeared at either diets, so we had no preachinfi: 
in the ehurohes yesterday." It seems then that 
there was one elass and that the most learned and 
well-informed one, which did not join in the 
general joy at the Pretender's suooess — ^for well 
they knew that if he succeeded to the throne, 
Popery would be once more forced upon them — 
and though he, like all the other Stuarts, might 
be fair in his professions to the contrary, like 
the rest, he would prove the bitter enemy of pro- 
testant Presbyterianism. 

This ancient sheet is 12 by 18 inches, about 
one quarter the size of its representative of the 
present day, for the " Caledonia Mercury" is still 
in existence, and* I dare say is as loyal to her 
Majesty the Q^ueen, as was its ancestor to Prince 
Charlie. 



** lliera an twenty of RaBlia's barou bold 
Jm buried within that proud chapelle ; 
Each one the holy vaalt doth hold. 
Bat the tea holds lorely Rotabelle/' 

One fine morning, my antiquarian friend men- 
tioned in a former chapter, and myself, found our- 
selves seated on the top of a coaoh, on our way to 
visit the beautiful and romantic localities of Bos- 
lin and Hawthornden. The driver cracked his 
whip, and we dashed down Minto street, on our 
way out of the city. This street is lined on both 
sides with neat houses, having court-yards or gar- 
dens in front, which are the residences of wealthy 
merchants doing business in the city. The dis- 
tance we were to go with the coach was five miles, 
and we had accomplished about one-half, when, 
as we were ascending a slight inclination, the 
coach gave a tremendous lurch to one side, which 
almost overset us. Leaping off to see what was 
wrong, we found one of the axletrees broken. Be- 
ing impatient of delay, we pushed forward on foot, 
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thankful that no more serious consequences had 
resulted from the accident. We soon came to St. 
Catherines, the seat of Sir William Rae, Bart., 
where, my friend told me, was a celebrated place 
in popish times, called the *' Balm Well of St. Ca- 
therine." We passed in at the gate, and soon 
found the well, but the shrine of the saint that for- 
merly stood over it is now gone. The following 
circumstance, says tradition, was the origin of it : 
^* St. Catherine, having a commission from Mar- 
garet, Queen of Malcolm Canmore, to procure a 
quantity of oil from Mount Sinai, wherewith to 
anoint the head of her eldest son, the heir apparent 
to the throne, by some accident spilled a few drops 
at this place. In answer to her earnest supplica- 
tions that not a drop of so precious a fluid might 
be lost, this well, with all the miraculous powers 
ascribed to it, gushed forth from the earth. It was 
covered with a dark, oily looking substance, brush- 
ing which aside, we drank of its waters beneath, 
and found them unpleasantly bitter. After thus 
refreshing ourselves with this holy water, we pro- 
ceeded on our way. We soon reached the village 
of Loanhead, where we were joined by the clergy- 
man of the place, whose social qualities, and inti- 
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mate aoquaintanoe with the scenes which we 
were about to visit, added not a little to the inter- 
est of our party. It was one of those fine days, 
not too warm, but just agreeable for walking, 
when persons usually feel in good humor with all 
around them, and when nature seems to put on 
even more than her usually pleasant aspect. We 
walked on through a most beautiful road down to 
the valley of the romantic Esk, over which we 
crossed by a fine bridge. 

On the sloping side of the hill, overlooking the 
lovely dell of the Esk, I saw a beautiful cottage 
embowered in trees, and around the door and 
windows of which the woodbine and the honey- 
suckle were sweetly entwined. It seemed indeed 
a delightful retreat. " That," said the clergy- 
man, '* is the residence of the celebrated Thomas 
de Quincy, the English opium eater." 

We passed through an estate called Springfield, 
the grounds of which are beautifully laid out. By 
a romantic and very curious path, along the banks 
of the Esk, we reached Hawthornden, the classi- 
cal habitation of the poet Drummond, who was 
the friend of Ben Jonson and Shakspeare. The 
old mansion is built on the lofty projecting summit 
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of a rugged rock, overhanging the river. It is 
said Jonson walked on foot from London to see 
Drammond. There is a large tree in front of the 
house, under which the poet was sitting at the 
time Jonson arrived. Observing him approach, 
he exclaimed 

" Welcome, welcome, Rojal Ben." 

to which Jonson at once replied, 

" Thank yc, thank ye, Hawthomden." 

The house stands in one of the most retired and 
delightful positions I ever saw. ^^ This romantic 
spot seems to have been formed by nature in one 
of her happiest moments. All the materials that 
compose the picturesque seem here combined in 
endless variety ; stupendous rocks, rich and varied 
in color, hanging in threatening aspect, crowned 
with trees that expose their bare branching roots ; 
here the gentle birch hanging midway, and there 
the oak, bending its stubborn branches, meeting 
each other ; huge fragments of rocks impede the 
rapid flow of the stream, that hurries brawling 
along, unseen, but heard far beneath, mingling in 

7 
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the breeze that gently agitates the wood." Under 
the mansion are various subterraneous caves, hewn 
out of the solid rock, and connected by long pas- 
sages, one of them leading to a well of great depth, 
in the courtly ard. These caverns must have been 
the result of long and patient labor, and were pro- 
bably made as places of refuge in troublous times, 
when the ordinary habitations were unsafe. One 
of them, called the '* Library,^' is curiously exca- 
vated, the walls all around being dug out like 
shelves for books. In one of these caverns, we were 
shown what is said to have been the sword of King 
Robert the Bruce — a long ponderous blade of great 
weight, which must have required some mighty 
arm like his to wield. The building, like many 
other old Scottish mansions, consists of a square 
vaulted tower, the walls of which are enormously 
thick. At the end of the mansion, on the verge 
of a lofty precipice, is a summer seat, hewn out 
of the solid rock, overlooking the river. The 
tablet to the memory of the poet, which is in the 
wall of the house, has the following appropriate 
motto from Youngs — 

" O ! sacred solitude I divine retreat I 
Choice of the prudent^ envy of the great ; 
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By thy pure stream, or in thy waving shade, 

I court fiur wisdom, that celestial maid ; 

There, from the ways of men laid safe aahore, 

I smile to hear the distant tempest roar ; 

There, blest with health, with business unperplexed, 

This life I relish, and secure the next'* 

Without returning to the main road, whioh is 

at quite a distance, we were permitted to pass 

over the estate by a beautiful and romantic little 

foot-path, running along the course of the river to 

Roslin. The distance is about a mile, and the 

path passes through scenery of the grandest de- 

soription. At one time we would wind through a 

little meadow, as the hills opened ; anon, the hills 

drawing nearer together, we would find ourselves 

on the summit of a towering precipice looking 

down to the Esk, flowing in the deep ravine 

below ; again descending, our path would conduct 

us to the water's edge. At one place the action 

of the waters of a spring on the side of the hill 

has drilled little holes in an overhanging rock, 

through which they are continually dripping, thus 

forming a natural shower-bath. The bed of the 

river abounds with beautiful pebbles, of various 

colors, some of which I picked up, and brought 

with me. 
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The moHldering ruins of Roslin Castle, with its 
tremendous triple tier of vaults, stand on a penin- 
sular rook, overhanging the picturesque glen of 
the Esk. The origin of this castle is involved in 
obscurity, but it was long the property of the 
proud family of the St. Glairs, Earls of Caithness 
and Orkney. The upper part of the Castle is all 
a ruin, but the vaults beneath remain in iheir 
original perfection. These are divided off into 
different cells, each of which is arched separately. 
These cells on the side of the Esk are above 
ground, and have small round apertures in the walls, 
probably for the purpose of discharging arrows. 

A little way from the ruins of the castle 
is the chapel of Roslin, which is one of the most 
entire and exquisitely decorated specimens of 
ecclesiastical architecture in Scotland. It was 
founded in 1446, by William St. Clair, Lord of 
Roslin. As we were entering the sacred enclosure, 
we met a tall, awkward looking fellow, whose 
business it is to show the chapel to strangers. He 
led the way through the venerable edifice, armed 
with a slim pole of considerable length, to point 
out the more elevated objects, describing, as he 
proceeded, the most interesting ones, in a sing«song, 
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preaching kind of voice, which sonnded very ridi- 
oaloii8, and appeared as though the whole thing 
was delivered by rote. Q^ueen Victoria visited 
this chapel last summer, and I had the curiosity 
to ask this accomplished Cicerone as to the man- 
ner in which he did the honors on that occasion. 
He assured me that he went through precisely the 
same routine with her Majesty that he had with 
as, and that he found it impossible to get through 
with his task correctly in any other voice. 

Everyone, on entering this chapel, must be struck 
with the profusion and variety of its ornaments, 
the magnificence of its lofty roof, which is a vast 
semicircular arch in five compartments, formed by 
four large ribs springing from the walls, that rest 
on the arches of the side-aisles below. These com- 
partments are profusely and richly ornamented 
with a great variety of foliage. The upper part 
of the building is lighted by five arched windows 
on each side, between which i^re canopies and 
brackets, supposed to have been for the . twelve 
Apostles. In the east end is a very lofty arched 
window, below which is an elegant niche, probably 
intended for the Virgin Mary. The stately roof of 
the chapel is supported by sixteen clustered G-othic 
7* 
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oolmnnsy seven at each side, and two at the east 
end. All the arches of the side-aisles are elabo- 
rately ornamented with curious mouldings. The 
capitals of the columns and the friezes are deco- 
rated with foliage, and a great variety of emblem- 
atio figures, principally consisting of scriptural 
representations. At the base of one of the pillars 
there is a large flat stone, which, it is supposed, 
covers ten Barons of Boslin, who were buried in 
full armor, and all of whom died before 1690. 
According to an ancient tradition, this chapel was 
supernaturally illuminated on the death of any 
member of the family of Roslin. Walter Scott 
alludes to this in his exquisite ballad of Rosabelle. 
This lady, according to the ballad, while attempt- 
ing to cross the Frith, in the night, was drowned : 

** O'er Roslin all that dreary night 

A wondrous blaze was seen to gleam ; 
"Twas broader than the watch-fire light, 

And redder than the bright moonbeam. 
It glared on Roelin's castled rock, 

It ruddied all the copsewood glen ; 
Twas seen from Dryden's groves of oak, 

And seen from cavern*d Hawthomden. 
Seem-d all on fire that chapel proud. 

Where Roslin*8 chiefs uncoffined lie ; 
Each baron, for a sable shroud, 

Sheathed in his iron panoply. 
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Blazed battlement and pinnet high — 
Blazed every rose-carved buttress fair — 

So still they blaze when fate is nigh 
The lordly line of high St. Ckir." 

At the south-east corner of the chapel, imme- 
diately under the high altar, is a flight of twenty- 
four steps, much broken, which conducts to a 
subterraneous chapel, supposed to have been used 
as a vestry. 

A kind of melancholy steals over one while 
wandering amid ruins like these. Every chiseled 
column and elaborately carved capital must have 
been the result of patient industry and untiring 
genius. The whole building was probably the 
labor of many years for hundreds of men, and, 
though the work of their hands remains, yet who 
can tell aught of the workmen ? When completed, 
thousands thronged these now deserted aisles — 
generation of worshipers succeeded generation — 
but now, though the temple where they congre- 
gated remains, they have become as the clods of 
the valley. The hope of immortality is the only 
relief to this dark picture ; and though their reli- 
gion was one of superstition and ignorance, yet 
we are not without hope that some of them may 
have found the way of life, and are now rejoicing 
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ia that temple '^ not made with hands, eternal in 
the heavens." 

After satisfying our cariosity among these in- 
teresting scenes, we turned our steps once more 
toward Loanhead, where we arrived about six 
o'clock, somewhat fatigued with our long vralk, 
but ready to do justice to a substantial meal 
which we found awaiting us. After enjoying for 
a short time the Christian intercourse of the 
clergyman's family, we bade him farewell, and, 
mounting once more the top of the coach, were 
soon whirled into Edinburgh. Thus ended my 
pleasant ramble through the picturesque dell of 
the river Esk — a ramble which included much 
fine scenery, some of which, though rough and 
rugged, was, at the same time, as beautiful and 
romantic as any I ever beheld. 
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" Of all the palttoes bo fUr, 
Built for the royal dwelling. 
In Scotland, far beyond compare, 
Linlithgow is excelling." 

About half way between Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow lies the venerable old town of Linlithgow, on 
the shore of the beantiful lake (or loch, as it is 
called in Scotland,) of the same name. The name 
signifies " the lake of the broad valley," from the 
fiEict that it is sitnated in the centre of a fine 
fertile plain, and not surrounded with rocks and 
hills, as sheets of water like this usually are. 

Like many old towns, it consists of but one 
street, and that a very crooked one, of about three 
quarters of a mile in length, containing a popula- 
tion of 4,000 souls. Few places are more inti- 
mately associated with Scottish history than this. 
It was connected with the wars of Wallace and 
Bruce — was the birthplace of Queen Mary — ^while 
its palace was long the residence of the Stuarts. 
Too much cannot well be said of the exceeding 
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beauty of the lake ; while upon its banks, on a 
charming grassy knoll, one of the most lovely 
Ix)sitions that could well be imagined, stands the 
ruins of the old palace. The town itself is a queer 
looking place ; most of the houses are very old and 
venerable — ^some standing with their gable ends to 
the street. One of these bears the date of 1597, 
and has for a motto, " Ve Big Ye Se Varly," (we 
build you see securely.) Some of the houses are 
finished inside with stuccoed ceilings and wains- 
coated walls, and are vaulted with stone on the 
ground floor — Shaving been, in former times, the 
residences of the nobility. One old edifice near 
the railway station belonged to the Knights Tem- 
plars, and afterward to the order of St. John. 

I was much interested in wandering through this 
strange old town : it is the best preserved speci- 
men of the past I have ever seen. The railway 
seemed to be the only prominent modem interpo- 
lation. This town is celebrated for its fine water, 
with which it is bountifully supplied. Surmount' 
ing one of the hydrants, stands a statue of St. 
Michael (to whom the town is dedicated), with 
the inscription below, ^' St. Miohael is kind to 
strangers." In front of the townhouse stands the 
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Cross Well, a very ourious and elegant piece of 
i^ork. The present structure was built in 1807, 
bat it is said to be a fac simile of the original, 
ereoted in 1670. The sculpture is very elaborate, 
and the water is made to flow in large quantities 
from the mouths of a multitude of grotesque figures. 
These figures evidently have some satirical refer- 
ence to the Monks and Friars of that time. What 
is very remarkable, this ourious work was chiseled 
the last time, by a man who had but one hand, 
his mallet being fastened when at work to the 
stump of his arm. 

The palace is of square form, with a large court 
in the centre. At each corner is a high tower, 
with a narrow winding stair leading to the top* 
I ascended one of these stairs to '^ Queen Mar- 
garet's bower," a small room in the turret, 
overlooking the country for many miles, where 
Queen Margaret sat watching for her husband 
James the lY., while absent at Flodden field. 
Over the door is cut in the stone, the following 
lines from Marmion : 

''HiB own Queen Margaret^ who in Lithgow's bowers 
All lonely sat and wept the weary hours.** 

In the kitchen, on the first floor, is one of those 
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enormous fire-places so peculiar to the olden time, 
some fourteen feet in width, by eight in deptli, 
and large enough to roast several oxen at once. 
The parUament hall is a fine roota, with a gaUery 
for the ladies at one side. But perhaps the most 
interesting room in the palace, from its historical 
associations, is the one in which Mary Queen of 
Scots was born. I^er father, who then lay on his 
death-bed at Falkland, on being told of her birth, 
replied, '^ Is it so ?" reflecting on the alliance that 
had placed the Stuart family on the throne ; ^' then 
Grod's will be done ; it came with a lass and it will 
go with a lass.'^ With those words he turned his 
face to the wall, and died of a broken^heart. The 

• ill 

room which was occupied as a sleeping apartment 
by the third, fourth, and fifth of the Jameses, has 
an opening through the tiles of the floor into a 
small square cell, about large enough to hold one 
person. In this narrow place James V. lay con- 
cealed during a rebellion of his nobles. The tile 
being replaced after his entrance, an old woman 
sat upon it spinning, to prevent suspicion. The 
walls are enormously thick, and contain secret 
passages and receptacles almost innumerable. 
A large portcullis once guarded the entrance, 
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but it is now out of order. During the wars of 
Robert the Bruce, when the palace was occupied 
by the English, a stern Scotch farmer in the 
neighborhood, named Binnock, determined to secure 
it for his own sovereign. King Robert. He was 
in the habit of supplying the garrison with hay. 
He put a number of stout yeomen on his cart, 
concealed among the hay, fully armed, and drove * 
under the portcullis, which had been raised for his 
admission. When the hay was directly under the 
gate, he cut the traces of the horse. The cart and 
its load frustrated all attempts at getting the port- 
cullis closed. The men among the hay rushed in 
upon the garrison ; others, who lay in ambush 
near by, joined them, and in a few minutes the 
Scottish colors floated from the ramparts. 

The gate was built by James V. Over the 
arch are four panels, containing the arms of 
Charles V. of Grermany, Francis I. of France, 
Henry VIII. of England, and the royal arms of 
Scotland ; thus forming a memorial of the politi- 
cal state of Europe at the period of its erection. 
Pope Julius II., to confirm the king in the Catho- 
lic faith, sent him a consecrated cap and a sword 
of state. These presents not being suitable for 

8 
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arohitebtural ornaments, the king put in their 
place a statue of the pope over the entrance inside 
the palace. Some time in the last century, a black- 
smith, possessed of more zeal than knowledge, 
hearing the pope inveighed against in the parish 
church, determined to do all in his power to bring 
him down from his elevation. Procuring therefore 
a ladder and a hammer, he commenced the literal 
destruction of the pope. While engaged in this 
great work, he was challenged by an old man re- 
siding in the palace with, " What's that ye hae 
done ?" To which he replied, *' I hae done mair in 
half an hour than the minister's been able to do in 
twa years." Next time the minister uttered his 
usual exordium, " Come, my friends, let's hae an- 
other wap at the pope," the blacksmith bawled out, 
" Ye need na fash your thoom ony mair about 
him, for I Hae gien him a wap he'll ne'er get the 
better o'." 

Hawley's army lay in the palace on the night 
of the battle of Falkirk, and by them it was set on 
fire, either through carelessness or recklessness. 
Since that time it has been a roofless ruin. 

From the palace I went to the church, which 
stands very near it. This edifice is regarded as 
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one of the finest and most entire specimens of 

G-othic architecture in Scotland. It is said to 

have been founded originally by David I., and 
dedicated to i^ archangel Michael. It was in this 

church that King James saw the apparition, while 

he was at prayer, warning him against going to 

Flodden field. 

* My mother sent me from afiir, 
Sir Ein^ to warn thee not to war ; 
Wo waits on thine array.' 

This ancient pile is of great magnitude ; one-half 
of it has been partitioned off for a parish church, 
and even that forms a very large one. 

It was here that the christian statesman, Regent 
Murray, to this day called the " Good Regent," 
was assassinated, in 1570. The best of men have 
enemies, and so had Murray. Some Roman Catho- 
lic zealots were determined on his death, and see- 
ing it would not be safe to attempt it by open 
force, determined on employing an assassin. A 
proper instrument for their purpose was soon found 
in the person of Hamilton, of Bothwellhaugh, a 
nephew of the Archbishop of St. Andrews, whose 
life Murray had spared after the battle of Lang- 
side. He followed him from place to place, till 
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one day, as Harray was passing slowly through the 
town of Linlithgow, he took his stand at a win- 
dow, carefully concealed, and shot him through 
the body with a musket ball. Th^ murderer fled 
to Hamilton, where he was received with great ap- 
plause by the base instigators of his crime. The 
wound proved mortal in a few hours. While the 
friends of the dying Regent were standing round 
him, some of them lamenting that he should have 
spared the life of his murderer, he replied that no- 
thing should ever make him regret having done a 
deed of mercy. Thus died, with the language of 
forgiveness on his lips, one of Scotland's noblest 
sons. 
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** And call they this inofMovemeDt 1 to have chaagad. 
My native Clyde, thy once romantic ■hoce, 
Wliere natsre'i face is banidi'd and ettimagadt 
And Heaven reflected in thy wave no more : 
Whose banks, that sweelen'd May-day's breath before, 
Lie sere and leafleta now in sammer's beam. 
With sooty exhalations coverM o'er ; 
And for the daisied greensward, down thy stream 
Unsightly brick lanes smoke, and clanking engines gleam." 

Glasgow is the commercial metropolis of Scot- 
land, and, in wealth, population, manufacturing 
and commercial importance, the third city in 
Grreat Britain. It stands on both sides of the 
Clyde, about twenty miles from the Atlantic. A 
range of fine hills, at the distance of about eight 
miles, forms a screen around it from north-east to 
north-west. The climate is temperate, but, owing 
to its proximity to the sea, is moist. An anecdote 
illustrative of this ia told of a gentleman riding in 
the neighborhood of G-lasgow on a rainy day, who 
met a little herd boy, of whom he inquired if it 
always rained there? '^ Na sir," was his reply, 
" it whiles snaws." 
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The city olaims to have been founded in the 
year 560, though the first fact of any importance 
which emerges from the obscurity of its early his- 
tory, is the erection of the Cathedral, in 1136. 
This massive, imposing, and venerable pile, in 
conseqppnce of recent repairs, has all the perfect 
appearance of a recent structure. 

Grlasgow, in many points, strongly resembles 
New York. There is the same bustle, active 
energy, and unwearied perseverance in the pur- 
suit of commerce, which characterizes our Ameri- 
can metropolis. The ratio of its increase in popu- 
lation, too, is very striking for a European city. In 
1651 it contained 14,000 souls ; in 1831, 202,426 ; 
in 1841, 257,592 ; and now, upwards of 300,000. 
When I first came up the Clyde, in a small 
steamer from G-reenock, I was surprised to find 
that river, of which I had heard so much, a mere 
canal, 1 had almost said a brook ; so narrow, that 
it seemed difficult at low water, as it then was, 
for two steamers to pass each other ; and yet on 
the Broomielaw, (the name given to the Grlasgo'w 
quay,) lie vessels from China, Calcutta, California, 
and in fact from every port and every sea. This 
river in its present condition furnishes the most 
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striking example of the pursuit of oommeroe under 
difficulties, which I have ever seen. By the en- 
terprise of Grlasgow merchants, it has been so 
deepened, that what was once scarcely sufficient 
to float a sloop, now bears upon its bosom the 
man»of*war, the merchantman, and the ocean 
steamer. Up and down the river for miles, all is 
activity arid business. 

Here is the celebrated manufactory of Napier, 
where the engines of the Gunard line of steamers 
are built. Grlasgow has nearly twenty thousand 
steam looms, which in a year produce 100,800,000 
yards. Assuming twelve cents per yard as the 
average value, this branch of cotton manufacture 
amounts annually to upward of twelve millions of 
dollars. As a city, it has not the architectural 
beauty nor panoramic excellence of position of 
Edinburgh, but, notwithstanding this, it possesses 
a fair share of both. Though but fifty miles 
apart, the two cities could scarcely be more dis- 
similar — ^the one the fountain of learning, the 
other of wealth — ^the one fostering literature and 
the fine arts, the other commerce and manufac- 
tures. At the extremity of the city, opposite the 
cathedral, lies the Necropolis, a very beautiful 

163264 
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cemetery, formed on the slope of a somewhat steep 
hill. It contains monuments to many of Scot- 
land's mighty dead. A fine statue of Knox stands 
on the summit of the hill. From his elevated 
position, two hundred and fifty feet above the 
level of the Clyde, the great Reformer looks down 
on one of the most striking scenes that can well 
be imagined. The huge mass of the old cathedral, 
surrounded by the crumbling remains and memo- 
rials of twenty-five generations, stands still and. 
solemn at his feet, like the awful Genius of the 
Past ; whilst the vast city stretches away in long 
lines and perpective in every direction, intersected 
by the river Clyde, with the uplands of Lanark- 
shire and Renfrewshire, and the Dumbartonshire 
and Argyleshire hills forming a noble frame to 
the picture. 

Grlasgow is quite celebrated for its manufacture 
of thread. I had the pleasure of being shown 
through the extensive establishment of the Messrs. 
Clark, whose thread is used in every part, I had 
well nigh said, of the civilized world. It was curi- 
ous to see the thousands upon thousands of spindles, 
all moving with amazing rapidity, and enabling 
each person engaged to accomplish the labor of 
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hundreds. The manufaoture of spools was, to me, 
peculiarly interesting. Grreat logs of wood in 
their rough state were brought in at one end of 
the room, and, after going through the row of 
machines arranged around, coming out perfect 
spools, without being touched by human hand, 
except in applying the wood to the machinery. 
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*« O, thou iwort and mart of all the flaith, 
Chwkefed with all eomplezionaof mankind, 
And spotted with all crimes, in whom I see 
Hnoh that I lore, and more that I admire." 

After a most fatiguing ride of twenty hours in 
the railway train from Q-lasgow, 1 arrived in Lon- 
don. This city contains twelve thousand streets, 
two hundred thousand houses, and two millions of 
people. It occupies an area of eighteen square 
miles, and is about thirty miles in circumference. 
The streets are so very crooked, that no two run 
any distance in the same direction ; 'and many 
important thoroughfares are so narrow, that one 
conveyance cannot pass another. London, at first, 
confuses one. Wordsworth speaks of the " shock 
of the first presence of the great capital ;" and well 
he may, for it is almost stunning, and fairly takes 
away one's breath. It presents to the traveler a 
spectacle calculated to fill the mind with wonder 
— almost with awe-— which increases and deepens 
the longer he contemplates it, and the more fami- 
liar he becomes with its mighty presence. It is a 
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complete microoosrn, where you can see specimens 
and emblems at least of all that the world contains. 
All nations and races, all customs, all arts, all 
phases of humanity, all conditions of life, are here 
represented or exemplified. It is a vast panorama, 
with ten thousand ever shifting scenes. The in- 
terminable wilderness of streets and thoroughfares ; 
the endless stream of curious vehicles and gay 
equipages, and the living tide of people of all sorts 
and conditions — ^nobles and prelates, soldiers and 
sailors, monks and mendicants— continually pour- 
ing through them ; the stir and movement, the 
life of the great city, never intermitting by day 
or night ; the palaces, and churches, and bridges, 
and piles of old buildings that have long had their 
places in history and romance, and which one has 
often strained his childish fancy to picture to him- 
self, and now for the first time actually beholds ; 
the long array of shops, (all brilliantly illuminated 
at night,) with their rich display of merchandise of 
every imaginable description, and gathered from the 
very ends of the earth ; all this, with the never-ceas- 
ing din, and whirl, and bustle of this '^ monstrous 
ant-hill," combine to bewilder one so efiectnally that 
for a long time he gets no definite impression of 
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London as a whole, and utterly despairs (at least 
I do) of being able to convey any such impres- 
sion to others. 

London is a noble specimen of a commercial 
mart. Business of every kind is here conducted on 
the largest scale. You see a mean, narrow, an- 
tiquated street — ^the houses on each side perhaps 
a century old : there is no outward show — ^no dis- 
play — ^but enter one of them, and within you find 
all is life and activity. Paternoster Row, for ex- 
ample, the far-famed literary depot, whence flows, 
as from a fountain-head, the literature of the 
English language, is precisely like those streets I 
have mentioned — ^so narrow that for one vehicle to 
pass another is out of the question. The houses 
are old, and ought long since to have been pulled 
down ; yet here are the publishing establishments 
of Longman & Co. ; .Ward ; Hamilton, Adams & 
Co. ; Rivington ; Baynes ; Bagster ; the Religious 
Tract Society ; Sunday School Union, and a great 
many others. Having a letter of introduction 
from a bookselling firm in New York to Messrs. 
Longman & Co., I had the pleasure of going over 
their establishment, which is one of the largest of 
the kind in the world, and where prodigious sums 
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have been paid as copyright to native authors. 
Everything is divided in such a way as to secure 
accuracy and promptitude. One department is 
the retail ; another, the wholesale for the city ; a 
third, the wholesale for the country ; a fourth, 
for foreign orders, from which all books sent abroad 
arc despatched ; besides counting-rooms and re- 
ceiving-rooms, where all merchandise is received, 
and distributed to the other departments. All 
these are on the first floor, while the stories above 
are literally crammed with books in sheets. In a 
busy season, one of the members of this firm told 
me, it was no unusual thing for them to receive 
three hundred letters in a day. 

Some of the publishing concerns pay enormous 
sums for advertising. One bookseller showed me 
' an advertisement in the Times, which, for one 
insertion, cost him five hundred dollar^and all 
this for one book — Scott's Commentary. For ad- 
vertising this work alone, he informed me, he had 
paid within a few weeks two thousand five hun- 
dred dollars. Being introduced to Mr. Jones, the 
Secretary of the Religious Tract Society, I was 
taken through their establishment, where the same 
division of labor exists. This Society has been in- 
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stmmental in oiroalating an immense • number of 
religious books ; such as for instance of Old Hum* 
phrey's Walks in London, sixty thousand ; Jane- 
way's Token for Children, eighty*six thousand ; of 
the Annals of the Poor, one hundred thousand ; of 
Bogatzky^s Golden Treasury, one hundred and 
ten thousand ; and of James' Anxious Inquirer, 
three hundred and fifty thousand. Upwards of 
two hundred and fifty thousand copies of this lat- 
ter work have been printed from one set of stereo- 
type oasts, and they showed me a copy of the last 
impression, which, they say, has but one letter in 
it injured. 

The omnibusses in London are both numerou;^ 
and well managed. A driver sits on the box, and 
a collector stands on a step made for tbe purpose 
at the door where the passengers enter. The fare 
is usually either six cents or twelve, according to 
the distance. They generally carry thirteen in- 
side, and eight or ten on the top. As there is a 
tax upon window lights, it is desirable to have as 
few of them as is consistent with lighting properly 
the inside. For that reason, many of the panes 
are filled with neatly painted advertisements, for 
which the advertisers pay so much annually. In 
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addition to these omnibiisses, there is a line of 
steamers which run up and down the Thames, for 
the purpose of carrying passengers to and from the 
different parts of the city. They touch at floating 
docks, which run out into the river expressly for 
their accommodation, land passengers, and take 
on others with very little delay. I was surprised 
at the celerity with which this operation was 
accomplished. As they move witii great rapi- 
dity, a person wishmg to go from distant parts of 
the city can do so much sooner in a boat (with all 
its landings) than they can in an omnibus. Th« 
fare, too, is very moderate, some distances being 
two cents, others four^ &c. I think some scheme 
of this kind would be a great convenience in the 
North and Bast Rivers of New York. These boats 
are densely crowded in fine weather, many going 
on board for the sail. It is also a good way to 
see the city, as most of the principal buildings are 
on the banks of the river, such as the new Parlia- 
ment House, Somerset House, the Custom House, 
the Tower, &c. The boats are so numerous that 
no time is lost in waiting for one. 

The Thames Tunnel is certainly a great curiosi- 
ty ,though for all practical purposes it has proved a 
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perfect failure. It was intended to take the place of 
a bridge as a means of crossing the Thames, at a 
place where, owing to the shipping, a bridge could 
not be erected. It was the original purpose of the 
projectors to open, a communication between the 
two sides of the river for both pedestrians and car- 
riages, but owing to the great additional expense 
involved in opening entrances for carriages, this 
plan has never been carried out ; it can only, 
therefore, be used for the former purpose, and is 
used but little, even for that. It is patronized al- 
most entirely by strangers, as a matter of curiosity ; 
but the strangers visiting London are so numer- 
ous, that the revenue thus derived is considerable, 
although, on account of its immense cost, it has 
been a ruinous operation for the projectors. The 
price of crossing is two cents. The tunnel consists 
of a double arch, each fifteen feet high, and wide 
enough for a single carriage-way and foot-path. 
It is one thousand two hundred feet long by thirty- 
eight in width, was eight years in building, and 
cost two millions two hundred and thirty thousand 
dollars. The entrance at both ends is by a circu- 
lar staircase, which descends to the depth of sixty- 
three feet. It is brilliantly illuminated with gas ; 
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and as I stood at one end, and looked through the 
long vista of arches to the other, the eifect was very 
beautiful. Between the two series of arches are 
stalls, in which various fancy articles are sold, 
9uch as medals, pictures, candies, &c. 

One day I addressed a note to the Hon. Shaw 
Lefevre, Speaker of the House of Commons, and 
another to Lord John Russell, requesting each to 
give me (as a stranger from the United States) an 
order for admittance to the House of Commons, as 
it is only by an order from a member that admis- 
sion can be procured. On the following evening I 
received a reply from the Speaker, enclosing an 
order. I went directly, but as it was rather late, 
and nothing of great interest being on the floor, the 
house was very thin, and the debate unimportant. 
The next day I received an order from Lord John 
Hussell, to the same purport, of which 1 took 
advantage, and went again. They seemed to be 
discussing some question pertaining to the foreign 
relations of the British people. A Mr. Cochran 
made a most inflated and excited harangue. Lord 
Palmerston rose in reply, and in a few words com- 
pletely scattered to the winds all the imaginary 
evils which the former speaker had been an hour 

9* 
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in conjuring up. His remarks were pointed, 
keen, and sensible^-delivered in a most graceful 
manner, and with a distinct voice. I never before 
heard so few words tell with such marvelous 
effect. This discussion drew forth some remarks 
from Sir George Grey, Home Secretary, which 
were also to the point. The building at present 
occupied by the House of Commons is a very 
plain one, and of moderate dimensions. There 
are three rows of forms along each side of the 
room, with leather-covered cushions. The Speaker 
sits at the end, in a comfortable chair, wearing a 
powdered wig. The members wear their hats, 
except while they are speaking. A new and very 
elegant building is now in process of erection, and 
nearly finished, for both houses of the British 
Legislature. 

On Sabbath morning I went to the National 
Scotch Church, Regent's Square, to hear the Rev. 
James Hamilton, D. D. His church is a large 
one, and was very full. The seats are after the 
old-fashioned pattern, with high backs, and with- 
out cushions, which render them extremely un- 
comfortable. Dr. Hamilton, though widely known 
i» an author, is but a young man, somewhere 
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between forty and forty-five. He lectured on the 
28th chapter of Acts — Paul's landing at Melita. 
After giving a rapid, though interesting sketch of 
the history of this island, he vvrent briefly over the 
narrative, explaining in a simple, though striking 
style, the principal points, and closed by drawing 
several practical deductions from the whole. It 
was a beautiful lecture, and some parts of it sur- 
passingly eloquent. He uses notes, but does not 
seem at all times confined to them. 

In the evening I heard the Rev. Baptist W. 
Noel. His church is in a retired street, and not a 
very large edifice, though from the manner of con- 
structing the pews, and from the fact that the gal- 
lery runs round the four sides, the pulpit being 
near the centre, it holds a greater number of peo- 
ple than ordinary churches of the same size. After 
standing some time in the aisle, with a number of 
other persons, without having the offer of a seat 
from either the sexton or a pew-holder, I walked 
forward, and selecting one well calculated for see- 
ing the speaker and hearing his voice, I seated 
myself, asking no questions. The church soon be- 
came densely crowded. The precentor gave out 
the hymn, and read one verse, and then, with the 
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congregation, sang it, after which he read another, 
and so on to the end of the hymn. Mr. Noel then 
read a chapter and prayed. He pleaded earnestly 
for the English establishment, that her ministers 
might seek that reformation which she, as a 
church, so much needed — for the Scotch establish- 
ment in the same way — ^then in the warmest and 
kindliest manner for the Free Church of Scotland, 
and for her Greneral Assembly, which was soon to 
convene ; for the Presbyterian and Established 
churches of Ireland, and for Grod's blessing on the 
new secession in France. 

His text was 1 John iii. 2, '* Beloved, now are we 
the sons of G-od." The subject of the discourse 
was that assurance which God's people might and 
consequently ought to possess, that they are his 
children. It was about an hour and a quarter in 
length — simple and plain in its structure, though 
very earnest. He has a sweet voice, and his enun- 
ciation is slow and very distinct. * He used no 
notes, and turned up a great many passages of re- 
ference in the Bible lying before him. 

The post-office arrangements here are beyond all 
praise. For the small sum of one penny (or two 
cents,) letters are not only conveyed to every part 
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of the United Kingdom, but in all cities delivered 
without additional charge to the persons to whom 
they are addressed. In most of the cities they 
are delivered four times every day by carriers, and 
in London ten times for a certain distance around 
the post-office, or in what is called ^*the city ;^^ 
beyond that there are five deliveries. To accele* 
rat^ the morning delivery of letters in distant parts 
of the metropolis, the postmen are conveyed in long 
light vehicles to the verge of their districts, at 
which they arrive fresh for their work. Each 
vehicle of this kind carries fourteen men, with 
their bags ; the man belonging to the nearest dis- 
trict sits next the door, so as to descend without 
occasioning any delay. 

In the mail trains on the railway there is a 
post-office car, attended by two men. These men 
receive the bags at every station, and having in 
their car pigeon-holes, counters, and every con- 
venience for assorting letters, the bags are opened, 
overhauled, and properly distributed. In this 
way a letter may pass from one town to another 
in a few minutes, instead of going through and 
returning again, as is too often the case with our 
American mails. As the cars will not stop at 
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every little post-office, they have a kind of crane, 
on which the bag is swang, and from which it is 
seized by the postman as the train is rushing 
past. 

Instead of advertising letters, as in the United 
States, boards are hung up in each post-office, on 
which are placed lists containing the names of 
persons to whom letters have been sent, and 
whose residences are unknown. A person seeing 
his name has only to write his address with a pen- 
cil on the remainder of the line, and the letter is 
presented at his residence the following day. 

In connection with the post there is a money 
order office, from which persons wishing to remit 
money can get an order, payable at any country 
post-office in the kingdom which they may designate. 
The charge for this great public convenience is six 
cents on all sums not exceeding ten dollars, and on 
sums above this, not exceeding twenty-five dollars, 
twelve cents. No larger orders are given than for 
twenty-five dollars ; but persons wishing to send 
fifty can get two orders, or if one hundred, they 
can get/owr. Payments for small orders of this 
kind, at the London office, amount sometimes to 
one hundred thousand dollars per day. 
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The London parks are a great luxury, and most 
of them are very extensive. Regent's Park con- 
tains three hundred and sixty acres, and Hyde 
Park, the great resort of the nobility, three hun- 
dred and ninety-five acres. I took a long stroll in 
the latter. As I wandered on, careless which way 
I went, I soon found myself aWay from the noise 
of the city, and in fact out of sight of it in every 
direction. Now I would pass through a little 
grove, vocal with the music of birds, and fragrant 
with delightful odors ; again, crossing a beautiful 
stream by a rustic bridge, I would find myself in 
an open meadow, where cattle were grazing 
around me. . There has been an attempt at variety, 
and as the grounds are so large, this result has 
been attained. Carriage roads run through part 
of it, affording delightful drives for those who can 
afford to ride, while by-paths, for pedestrians, 
diverge from these into the Eden wilderness. 
Under the noble trees are numerous benches for 
the accommodation of the masses, to whom it 
must form a delightful retreat from the brick and 
mortar of this modern Babylon. I did not suppose 
that so retired and rural a spot could be found in 
the heart of the world's metropolis. 
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I had often heard of the British Museum, as 
who has not ? and it was one of the great objects 
of interest which I had expected to see in London. 

« 

It is open only oh the alternate days of Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday. I sacredly set apart one 
half day of my short visit for its examination, but 
how was I surprised to find that this was scarcely 
sufficient time to walk deliberately through it, 
without the examination of a single curiosity. 
Much as I had anticipated, ray highest expecta- 
tions were greatly exceeded. Room succeeded 
room in almost endless succession, all filled with 
valuable curiosities. In the basement are the 
great stone slabs, pillars, images, &c., all elabo- 
rately carved, brought home from Nineveh by the 
indefatigable Mr. Layard. These are placed in the 
basement, as they are of such prodigious weight 
that it would not be safe to keep them anywhere 
else. Above, on the first floor, is a large collection 
of mummies and mummy cases, or sarcophagi. 
The latter are hewn out of immense blocks of 
stone, and are most exquisitely carved. In another 
room is a great collection of heathen gods. Other 
apartments contain casts of Roman and Q-recian 
sculpture. A great many rooms are filled with 
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stnifed animals, preserved fishes, insects, &o. The 
costly vases form an attractive part of the curiosi- 
ties. The collection of shells, minerals, and petre- 
factions seem to be almost endless. In addition 
to all these is a print room, and a medal room. 
The two last can only be seen by a few persons 
at once, and by particular permission. The entire 
museum, with these exceptions, is free to all who 
wish to go through it. 

This great public institution originated with the 
-will of Sir Hans Sloane, who had, during a long 
practice as a physician, accumulated, in addition 
to a considerable library of books and manuscripts, 
the largest collection of specimens of natural his- 
tory, and of works of art, of his time. These he 
bequeajkhed to Parliament at his decease in 1753. 
Since that period, constant additions have . been 
made, until around the nucleus thus fu rnished by 
the bequest of a single individual, has gradually 
been gathered, in less than a hundred years, the 
greatest public museum in the world . The pre- 
sent building, which is of the G-reoian order, is 
still unfinished, and will be, when completed, one 
of the most imposing edifices in London. 

10 
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ST. PAUL'S, AND WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

"The Tower! the Tower I 
Then, when the captive's breath 
Had sighed itself in bitterness away, 
Where iron nerves had withoed one by one, 
And the sick eye, shnt from the glorions son, 
Hath grop'd o'er these grim walls till idiocy 
Made life like death." 

The Tower of London is the finest relic of the 
past in Britain ; there is no other building so re- 
plete with historical associations. It is said that 
the first words of Daniel Webster, on his setting 
foot in London, were, " Drive me to the Tower." 
It has been, in turn, a prison, a palace, and a 
fortress, and sometimes all at once. Its history 
extends so far into the past, that it is difiicult to 
ascertain at what time it was built. Some ascribe 
it to Julius Caesar, but it is more generally be- 
lieved to have been the work of William the Con- 
queror. In 1215 King John conquered London, 
but the garrison of the Tower refused to surrender 
till he had signed the Magna Charta. 
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It has been the place of confinement of more 
great men than any other prison in the world. 
" He was committed to the Tower," has been 
said of thousands both of the innocent and the 
guilty. The history of the Tower would involve 
the history of England. Its ancient walls are 
associated with more sin, suffering, and sorrow, 
than any other structure in Grreat Britain. It 
stands on the banks of the Thames, upon an emi- 
nence, and a gateway, now built up, once led 
from the inner court directly down to the water's 
edge. It was through this gate that prisoners 
were usually brought in, after having come up or 
down the Thames. To prevent confusion, persons 
are admitted to the interior of the Tower by ticket, 
and a warder accompanies every party of ten or 
twelve, to point out the objects of interest. What 
is now the court, was once ** Tower Hill," where 
Lady Jane Grrey and her husband, and many 
others, were executed. 

In the Horse Armory, as it is called, there is 
ranged a series of equestrian figures, all clad in 
the armor of the periods which they represent, 
from Edward I., in 1272, to James II., in 1685. 
The room is one hundred and twenty-six feet in 
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length; and as these figures are ranged in a line, 
they appear like a series of knights conjured up 
from their respective places of sepulture, some 
having slept longer, and others shorter periods in 
the grave, all ready to do battle with a common 
enemy. By a passage formed in the wall, which 
is sixteen feet in thickness, we ascended into the 
White Tower, the oldest part of the building. It 
was here that the State prisoners were kept. I 
was shown the room where Sir Walter Raleigh 
was confined. Higher up is the one that was 
occupied by Lady Jane Grrey. Only one or two 
of the rooms are shown, the others being used for 
government purposes. 

The CrowA and Jewels are in a building erected 
for the purpose, called " The Jewel House," which 
is also within the limits of the Tower, and of 
course protected by the garrison. These emblems 
of British royalty are surrounded by a grating, of 
strong iron bars, and two soldiers accompany every 
party of twelve, not more than twelve being allowed 
to enter at one time. They consist of the ancient 
imperial crown, which was made for Charles II., to 
replace the one said to have been worn by Edward 
the Confessor, and which was broken up and sold 
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during the civil wars. It is made of purple velvet, 
faced with ermine, and richly ornamented with 
jewels. The Prince of Wales' crown is made of 
plain gold, without any jewels. When there is 
an heir apparent to the throne, this is placed be- 
fore his seat in the House of Lords. The ancient 
queen's crown is of gold, set with diamonds. The 
queen's diadem was made for the consort of James 
II., and cost half a million of dollars. It consists of 
a circlet of gold, with large diamonds curiously 
set. St. Edward's staff is of pure gold, four feet 
seven inches in length. On the top is an orb and 
a cross ; a fragment of the real cross is said to be 
deposited in the orb. The royal sceptre, with the 
cross, is also of gold, two feet nine inches in 
length. The staff is plain, but the pommell is 
ornamented with rubies, emeralds, and diamonds. 
The royal sceptre, with the rod of equity, of gold, 
is three feet seven inches long. The queen's scep- 
tre with the cross, and her ivory sceptre, are very 
magnificent. The swords of justice and of mercy 
are both steel, the latter pointless. The king and 
the queen's orb, placed in the left hand at the 
time of coronation, are very resplendent. The 
golden eagle, a vessel containing the anointing oil, 

10» 
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is of great antiquity. The coronation bracelets, 
the royal spurs, the anointing spoon, the salt- 
cellar of State, the sacramental plate, tankards, 
banqueting dish, and other dishes and spoons, are 
all of gold. The baptismal font, and a wine foun- 
tain, are of silver. All these dazzling objects are 
surmounted by the new State crown made for her 
present majesty, which is extremely goi^eous. It 
is estimated that these regal ornaments are worth 
fifteen millions of dollars. 

I was greatly interested by my visit to St. 
Paul's. Much as I had been led to expect from 
this prodigious structure, it far exceeded my high- 
est anticipations. But it beggars all description. 
Surely, if angelic beings would deign to worship 
in buildings of human construction, this edifice, 
with its lofty dome, would be a fitting place. 

On the ground floor round the cathedral is 
ranged a series of monuments to the great and 
brave of the mighty dead who have graced the 
annals of British historv. Most of them are ex- 
quisite in design, and no less so in execution, and 
are well worthy of those whom they commemo- 
rate. Immense sums have been expended in this 
way by the British government, many of these 
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Tnonuraents having cost upward of thirty thonsand 
dollars each. I ascended to the whispering gal- 
lery, just below the dome, where a whisper on one 
side is heard at the other, though the distance is 
one hundred and thirty feet. The dome is com- 
posed of a double concave, one within the other, 
the inner one being open at the top, so that the 
painting on the ceiling of the outer one is seen from 
below. Ascending to the top of the first or in- 
terior dome, I looked over into the immense area 
below. The whispering gallery from this point 
appeared a vast way down, while the people on 
the floor dwindled away to mere children.- From 
here I ascended to the ball, and thence into the 
brass cross on the pinnacle. The ascent to this is 
somewhat difficult, there being no stair, and the 
passage so narrow that a stout man would scarcely 
be able to get through, and but one person can go 
up at a time. At this point I was far above the 
spires of the highest steeples, and the day being 
clear, the panoramic view of London was magnifi- 
cent, and well repaid the labor of ascent. The 
houses below became nursery toys, and the pedes- 
trians pigmies — the Thames a brook, and the ves- 
sels in it mere mimic ships. Though the view 
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from this great height embraced an area of many 
miles, yet so great is the magnitude of London, 
that as far as the eye could reach extended oms 
vast sea of roofs and chimneys, sprinkled here and 
there with spires and steeples. After enjoying for 
some time the magnificent view that lay before me, 
I began to descend, and though usually considered 
a rapid pedestrian, it took me nearly ten minutes 
to reach the floor. I should think the distance, 
by the winding stairs, must be a quarter of a mile. 
After viewing the main building, I was taken into 
the vaults below, where lie the mortal remains of 
Lord Nelson, Lord CoUingwood, and many others. 
As I followed the guide beneath the ponderous 
arches, (the abutments of some of which are up- 
wards of twenty feet in diameter, and of solid 
stone,) with the monuments of death around me, 
where all was dark as midnight and still as the 
grave, as the light flickered dimly from his dirty 
lantern, I could almost imagine myself in Popish 
clutches, about to be led before a bloodthirsty in- 
quisitor, from whom I could expect no mercy, and 
hope for no rescue. 

The first stone of this lofty edifice was laid in 
1675, and the last one in 1710. Sir Christopher 
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Wren, the architect, received but $1000 per 
annum for his salary, out of which he had to pay 
for the models and drawings he required. He 
was buried within its walls, and the following is 
his epitaph : " Beneath lies Sir Christopher Wren, 
the builder of this church ; for his monument 
LOOK AROUND THEE." It was bcguu and completed 
under one architect, by one master mason, and 
while one bishop presided over the diocese. The 
entire length of the cathedral is 510 feet, the 
breadth 220. From the pavement in the street to 
the top of the cross on the dome is 404 feet. The 
whole expense of its erection was $7,500,000. It 
covers two acres and sixteen perches of ground, 
and there are 616 steps from the floor to the ball. 
If St. Paul's astonished me by its vast magnitude, 
Westminster Abbey impressed me still more by 
its solemn grandeur, its air of reverend antiquity, 
and the associations by which it is hallowed. For 
centuries it has been the burial-place of English 
royalty, and around its walls are monuments to 
more great men than any other country ever pro- 
duced. Here are the names which have originated 
English literature — which have shed the halo of 
glory that surrounds British valor — ^her kings, her 
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soldiers, her poets, her statesmen, her divines, her 
philanthropists— aU are remembered. Many of 
them, from whom malice or envy withheld the 
meed of justice while living, have here, on these 
monumental stones, for the first time received it. 
This Abbey was built by Henry III. and his suc- 
cessor, Edward I. Owing to the efforts made at 
various times, especially of late, to restore after 
the old pattern all that is defaced, it is in a re- 
markably perfect state of preservation. The main 
body of the Abbey forms a magnificent walk of 
great length, while over the pedestrian hangs one 
of the most magnificent and lofty arches which 
human genius ever contrived, all carved in the 
most elaborate and exquisite manner. The main 
body of the building is open to all who wish to 
enter, during certain hours. The private chapels 
are shown on paying sixpence, and a Yerger, as 
he is called, conducts visitors through them, de- 
scribing the nature of the monuments, and whom 
they commemorate. The chapel of Henry VII. is 
very beautiful — ^the roof is of most richly carved 
stone. In the south aisle of this chapel, in the 
royal vault, are deposhted the remains of Charles 
IL, William in., Q,ueen Mary, and Q^ueen Anne. In 
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the centre of the chapel is the tomb of King Henry 
VI J., which is composed of black marble, while 
over it are effigies of himself and his queen, the 
w^hole being surrounded by a brass railing of the 
most beautiful workmanship, as perfect as when 
it was new, though now three hundred and fifty 
years old. 

In the chapel of St. Edward the Confessor is his 
shrine, which is very curious. He died in 1066, 
and this shrine was erected by Pope Alexander 
III. in 1269. Here is also the tomb of Edward 
III. But the object of the greatest interest to me 
was the stone from Scone — ^the identical one on 
which, for ages, the Scottish kings were crowned. 
Some claim even greater antiquity for it, and say 
that it was one of those that composed Jacob's pil- 
low at Bethel. For this latter statement I do not 
vouch ; but be this as it may, much blood has been 
shed on account of it, and it is the oldest emblem 
of Scottish royalty now in existence. Over it stands 
the coronation chair, which was also brought from 
Scotland by Edward I. in 1297. At the corona- 
tion ceremony it is covered with gold tissue, and 
placed in front of the altar behind which the Bri- 
tish sovereigns are accustomed to stand. The old 
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ohair is still in perfect preservation, and might do 
good service were it transplanted to some modern 
parlor. I sat iii its venerable arms, and found it 
quite a comfortable seat. 
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" Ye mariners of England ! 

That guard jronr native reat, 
Whoae flag hat braved a thoaiand yean 

The battle and the breexe !*' 

I TOOK a little steamer at Hungerford Market, 
and after a delightful sail down the Thames, was 
landed in about half an hour at Greenwioh. It is 
from this place that the longitude is most gene- 

• 

rally reckoned ; and here the British sailor, when 
worn out in the service of the country, is permit- 
ted to spend the evening of life, surrounded by 
every comfort which his wants demand. The 
noble hospital for aged and disabled seamen is 
calculated to accommodate, with great conven- 
ience, two thousand seven hundred and ten pen- 
sioners, and one hundred and five nurses. I need 
not say that it is usually full. The building has 
a very imposing appearance from the water, and 
covers a great area. The park around it affords 
pleasant rambles for those who are able to walk. 
It stands on the south bank of the Thames, and a 
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large number of boats are provided for the use and 
amusement of the more active inmates. It was 
very pleasing to see the old men seeking employ- 
ment according to their several tastes, all seem- 
ingly as happy as the infirmities of old age would 
allow. I went into some of their sleeping apart- 
ments, and found them clean and comfortable. 
In what is termed the " Painted Room," they 
have a collection of pictures, mostly naval scenes, 
many of them illustrative of Nelson's victories. 
In this room and the one adjoining are models of 
the different vessels which Nelson commanded, 
and in a glass case, the coat and waistcoat worn 
by him when he received his death- wound on the 
quarterdeck of the Victory, at the battle of Trafal- 
gar. Such a charity, carrying as it does blessings 
to thousands, is above all praise, and is a great 
honor to the British people. 

While in London, I one day went down to Windsor, 
which is twenty-one miles by the Great Western 
Railway. This palace and stronghold was originally 
built by William I., and has, during many suc- 
cessive reigns, been a favorite country residence of 
the British sovereigns. The castle wall encloses 
thirty-two acres. It overlooks the river Thames, 
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which is here msignificant in point of size, but 
nevertheless a very pretty stream. An order, 
vrhich I had procured without charge in London, 
gave me admission to the state apartments. They are 
very gorgeously carved, painted, and gilded, though 
in magnitude they scarcely equalled my expecta- 
tions. The ceilings, which are generally about 
thirty-four feet in height, are made of elegantly 
moulded stucco. The walls in some cases are 
oovered with red silk curtains, in others with 
beautifully wrought tapestry, chiefly scriptural 
subjects. The history of Esther and Mordecai is 
continued through a suite of rooms, and occupies 
several hundred yards of elegant tapestry. The 
first room into which I was shown was the "Van- 
dyke Room,'* the walls of which are hung with 
the paintings of this celebrated artist, principally 
portraits of the royal family. The second, the 
Q^ueen's drawing-room, contains six landscapes 
of Italian scenery, by Zuccarelli. The third and 
fourth, the State ante-room, and the grand vesti- 
bule. The fifth, the Waterloo chamber, which is 
a fine room, 98 by 47, in the Elizabethan style, 
and is a repository for the portraits of eminfent 
men, sovereigns, statesmen, and celebrated military 
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commanders, who were connected with the battle 
of Waterloo. It is lighted from the top, through a 
lantern of ground glass, extending the whole 
length of the room. The furniture is of richly 
carved oak. In this room King William gave the 
dinners commemorative of the battle, surrounded 
by the surviving military commanders who were 
engaged in it. This room contains thirty-seven 
portraits, some of which are full length ; among 
them are the following :^Frederiok Duke of York, 
G-eorge III., Greorge IV., William IV., Archduke 
Charles, Prince Schwartzenberg, Charles X. of 
France, Metternich, Duke de Richelieu, Pope Pius 
VII., Alexander Emperor of Russia, Francis II. of 
Austria, Frederick III. of Prussia, Bluclier, Wel- 
lington, Castlereagh, &;c. The grand banqueting- 
hall is the finest apartment ; it is 200 feet by 34. 
The whole ceiling is divided off into 312 panels, 
or bays, as they are called, each bay containing 
two shields, emblazoned with the armorial bear- 
ings of the Knights of the Grarter, from the first 
institution of the order to the present time, a period 
of nearly five hundred years. An immense table 
extends the whole length of the room, on whioh 
dinner is served on stat.e occasions. 
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The Round Tower, the oldest part of the castle, 
interested me very much. It was here that John, 
King of France, and David, King of Scotland, were 
confined. A long flight of stone steps leads to the 
top, from which the view is very fine. On every 
side the counlry was clothed with a rich carpet of 
green. This view extends for miles over as beauti- 
ful a landscape as ever met human gaze. Imme- 
diately at the base of the hill on which the castle 
stands, lies the town of Windsor, through which 
the Thames meanders in silent beauty. A little 
beyond lies the village of Eton, with its venerable 
and illustrious seminary. This celebrated school 
was founded in October, 1440, and for upwards of 
four hundred years has been one of the most 
noted places in English history. There are at 
present about seven hundred pupils within its 
precincts. Further on shoots up to heaven the 
spire of Stoke Poges church, with its " country 
church-yard," the same which suggested the im- 
mortal elegy of Gray, and near whose venerable 
walls the remains of the poet lie. 

^^ Can storied urn or animated bust 

Back to itB mansion call the fleeting breath I 
Can honor's yoice proyoke the sleeping dustf 
Or flattery soothe the dull cold ear of Deathf" 
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A little to the right, in the distance, was dis- 
cernible, the house in which William Penn i^as 
born ; while on the opposite side stretch away for 
miles the parks where Windsor Forest, so classic 
in fictitious and pontic lore, formerly stood. 
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^ France hath twice too well been tan^t 
The ^ moral lesson*' dearly bought — 
Her safety sits not on a throne 
With Capet or Napoleon, 
Bat in eqnal rights and laws, 
Hearts and hands in one great canse, 
Freedom, snch as God hath given 
Unto all beneath his heaven." 

From London I proceeded to Paris by the mail 
route, via Dover and Calais, leaving London at 
half-past eight, P. M., and reaching Paris at nine 
next morning. We arrived at Dover, by the rail- 
way, about half-past eleven, and thence crossed the 
channel in a little steamer. The night was a most 
beautiful one. A full moon shining in a cloudless 
sky — the white cliffs of Dover springing up from 
the water's edge, and gradually receding as we glid- 
ed over the billows, sparkling in the moonbeams, all 
conspired to render the scene one of unusual loveli- 
ness. We were an hour and a half in crossing, the 
distance being about twenty-two miles. I felt, for 
the first time since I left home, when I leaped 
ashore at Calais, that I was in a strange country, 
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the people were so different in appearance, speech, 
and dress. Some strange scenes took place in get- 
ting the passports coantersigned — ^the Englishman 
trying to make the Frenchman understand, and 
vice versa. Calais, one of the oldest towns in 
France, celebrated in history as having been so 
long held by the English, contains now a popula* 
tion of about twelve thousand, but has little in it 
of special interest to the traveler. From Calais 
to Paris the country is very level. The peculiari- 
ties of the people were apparent at once. Instead 
of the substantial stone dykes and bushy hedges 
of the English, here the fences were composed of 
little sticks, like rustic work, which, though ra- 
ther pretty, must be very fragile. 

The Hotel Meurice, where I put up, and to 
which the English and Americans usually resort, 
is large and commodious. It is built in a square 
form, with a court in the centre. The entrance 
is under a large arch, through which the omni- 
busses and carriages drive into the yard, to take up 
and put down those staying at the hotel. I im- 
mediately procured a guide, and we set off together 
to Versailles. There are two railways to this 
place, one on each bank of the Seine. The dis- 
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tance is about eighteen miles, and is reached in 
three quarters of an hour. The splendor of 
royalty, or at least of royal dwelling, as exhibited 
here, exceeds everything I had previously imagined. 
Tbe grounds and gardens around the palace form 
a modem paradise. Water is forced up by 
madbinery from the Seine to a reservoir on the 
top of a neighboring hill, whence it flows down to 
supply the numerous fountains around the palace. 
Many of these fountains are very beautiful, and 
are ranged through the extensive grounds with 
much taste : some. are in a circle, with a large 
one in the centre ; others in the crescent form ; 
and again they run along each side of the way, 
forming an avenue of fountains. Near the main 
palace is the Petit-Trianon, the favorite residence 
of Marie Antoinette. 

The palace itself is still more wonderful than 
the grounds. The rooms in it are so numerous, 
that, to pass through them, we had a walk of Jive 
miles ! and, had all the designs of Louis Philippe 
been completed, there would have been five or ten 
miles more. The walls are lined with either 
paintings or statuary. Some of these paintings, 
commemorating Napoleon's victories, are of enor- 
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mons size. In oae of the rooms is the celebrated 
painting, by David, of his marriage with Jose- 
phine. All his victories are here painted in 
detail ; in fact, the warlike history of France, 
from the earliest period, is here delineated in his- 
torical order by paintings in the highest style of 
art. Some of the statuary is very fine. We were 
shown the private apartments of Marie Antoinette, 
which are very small, though neat ; and the stair- 
case by which she made her escape from the main 
dining-room to these apartments, when her life 
was in danger from the brutality of the infuriated 
populace. 

The following day was the Sabbath — that is, it 
was so in Britain and America, but Paris has no 
Sabbath. The stores were all open, and most of 
them seemed to offer greater attractions than 
usual. Fancy articles, trinkets, candies, ginger- 
bread, flowers, fruit, &o., were everywhere dis- 
played for sale in unusual profusion and promi- 
nence. I first sought a Wesleyan church, men- 
tioned in my guide-book, but did not succeed in 
finding it. I then went to the Episcopal church, 
in the Faubourg St. Honor6. Here I had to pay 
at the door ; in other words, to purchase a ticket^ 
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on showing which to the pew-opener, I was led to 
a seat. The sermon was a very ordinary one, and 
the church by no means full. It is difficult for a 
person, not conversant with the French language, 
to spend the Sabbath profitably in the exercises of 
public worship, Paris being but ill provided with 
English places of worship. 

In the evening, the gardens of the Tuileries, 
which are opposite the Hotel Meurice, were liter- 
ally crowded with people ; and the Champs Ely- 
sees, a fine public park, also near this, was thronged. 
The latter was a scene of the wildest gayety . Every 
species of amusment and recreation seemed to be 
pursued with the most eager avidity. Here was 
pleasure seeking rampant, almost delirious . Swings, 
singing girls, equestrian performances, feats of 
agility, conjuring tricks, seemed to afford the most 
extravagant delight to the thronging thousands 
who filled the gardens. The whole appearance of 
the city was that of a grand gala day — such as the 
Fourth of July at home. 

On Monday morning, I commenced regularly 
the tour of Paris, beginning with the Chamber of 
Deputies. The room in which the Deputies meet 
was built hastily, when the first Assembly met, 
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just after the formation of the Republic, and, 
though somewhat rough, answers every purpose. 
It is of the semi-oiroular form ; the Speaker's seat 
being in the centre, and the two extreme parties 
occupying the right and left of the Chamber, while 
the moderates sit between them, opposite the 
Speaker. It has accommodations for seven hun- 
dred members. Immediately adjoining it is the 
one in which the Deputies met during the reign 
of Louis Philippe — ^a very elegant room, thoi:^h 
much smaller than the other. 

While passing out, we saw a company of the 
National Cruard. This body of men consists in all 
of about o;ie hundred thousand ; only a few, how- 
ever, do service at once, so that each individual, 
in time of peace, is not required to turn out more 
than four times a year. They are all volunteers, 
and do not usually receive any pay. Many weal- 
thy young men are members of this Cruard. 
• The School of the Fine Arts (Palais and Ecole 
des Beaux Arts) contains a great many curious 
things, casts of Grrecian sculpture, paintings, 
&c. ; also copies, on the scale of one inch to one 
hundred, of many of the public buildings and ruins 
of Boitle. Those who gain the prize given by the 
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Academie des Beaux Arts, on certain conditions, 
are sent tcPRome, to study there for three years, 
at the expense of the Grovernment. 

The Column of July, erected to the memory of 
those who fell on the side of the people, during the 
memorable three days of 1830, stands on the site 
once occupied by the Bastile. It is composed of 
bronze, and is very beautiful. It cost two hundred 
and forty thousand dollars ; is one hundred and 
sixty-three feet high, in addition to the pedestal on 
which it stands ; is twelve feet in diameter, and 
contains one hundred and sixty-three thousand 
pounds of metal. A spiral stair, of two hundred 
and thirty-five steps, runs up the centre to the 
top. A large gilt figure, representing Liberty on 
tip-toe, surmounts the whole. From the top, the 
view of the city is very good, as, in addition to the 
height of the pillar, it stands on an eminence. 
The cylinders of brass, of which it is composed, 
not being supported by any masonry within, I 
could feel sensibly the monument vibrating, by a 
strong wind which was blowing while I was upon 
it. Though, of course, in no danger, the mere 
thought of being precipitated from so great a 
height was anything but pleasurable. In vaults 
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below and around it are interred the bones of those 
who fell during that struggle. 

From the Place de la Bastile, in which this co- 
lumn stands, runs the Rue St. Antoine, celebrated 
as the great rendezvous and scene of action of the 
insurgents during the battle of the people in June, 
1848. In this struggle, more officers were killed 
than during any battle of Napoleon's. The houses 
all around bear traces of the emeute. Holes made 
by the bullets are staring the passer-by from al- 
most every sign-board, whilst the walls and pillars 
in all directions are defaced by them. Many houses 
were entirely destroyed, but those have since been 
rebuilt. It was here that the Archbishop of Paris 
was killed, though my guide assured me that it 
was not, as reported, by the mob. but by an acci- 
dental shot from one of the soldiers. 

We next visited the Cemetery of Pere la Chaise. 
These beautiful grounds consist of about one hun- 
dred and ninety acres, laid out with great regu- 
larity, and the principal part closely filled with 
tombs and monuments. Truly, the French are 
people of exquisite taste : the monuments here 
abundantly testify this, were there no other evi- 
dence of it. For much of its beauty the people 
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are indebted, as they are for almost everything of 
any beauty or exoeJlence, to the genius of Napo- 
leon. Noble avenues lead through it, lined v^ith 
fine trees. The whole air is odoriferous with roses 
and sweet-briar, while the ear is charmed with the 
singing of birds. The monuments display most 
extraordinary variety, scarcely two being in any 
degree alike. Over the graves beautiful flowers 
are planted ; and garlands, the gift of some at- 
tached friend, hang from almost every recent tomb- 
stone. . 

One of the most beautiful and expensive of the 
monumentig is to the Russian Countess DemidofF, 
the entablature being supported by ten columns, un- 
der which is a sarcophagus, bearing on it the arms 
and coronetof the deceased. The whole is in beauti- 
ful white marble. The tomb of Abelard and Heloisa, 
who died in the' middle of the twelfth century, is 
here ; it was formed by Lenoir out of the ruins of 
the Abbey of Paraclete, founded by Abelard, and of 
which Heloisa was the first Abbess. On one side of 
the grounds is the bury ing-place of the Protestants, 
which is divided from the Roman Catholic part by an 
avenue. In this cemetery is a monument built of 
-stone and lime, erected by a mason, a working-man, 
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in meiDory of his wife. He made it of great height, 
that he might see it at his house, which is at some 
distance. This was many years ago, but recently, 
with advancing years, his sight becoming dim, he 
was unable to see it, so he built it higher, and put 
a bright object of some kind at the top, that it may 
always be in sight of his dwelling. 

A young man died in a foreign land. The lady 
to'whom he was betrothed had his remains brought 
home and interred here. Over his grave she caused 
a little room to be erected, in which she spent days 
and nights, and, though it is now twenty-five 
years since his death, she yet visits it frequently. 
Within this little room, which was pointed out to 
me, is a monument to his memory. 

In a distinct part of the grounds is a kind of 
potters' field, where the poor are interred in trench- 
es ; but even here the regard for the dead, which 
seems so characteristic of this people, is striking. 
Over every grave is erected a little wooden fence, 
while within is planted flowers, , boxwood, &c. 
Altogether, this cemetery is a very interesting one ; 
and from the top of the hill, (for a considerable 
part of it is on the side of a hill,) there is a fine view 
of the city. 
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The Jardin D'Hiver, in the Champs Blysees, is 
a onrious affair. It may be said to be a fine gar- 
den, enclosed by glass walls, with a high arched 
roof of the same material. The whole is heat.ed 
by artificial means, like a green-house. Here are 
the luxuriant products peculiar to tropical cli- 
mates, flourishing in their native beauty. From 
the way it is heated, there is universal spring — bud 
and bloom, and bloom and bud, succeed each 
other, wiUxout any intermediate winter of death 
and decay. Here are fountains and trees, singing 
birds and golden fishes. Beautiful as it seemed 
then, when all was green around, it must be much 
more so in the midst of winter, when its beauty is 
heightened by contrast. 

Napoleon's Triumphal Arch is one of the most 
conspicuous objects in Paris. The idea of this 
great structure originated with Napoleon, and 
was, by his order, commenced in 1806, though it 
was not completed till July, 1836. It consists of 
a great central arch, ninety feet in height by 
forty-five in width, over which is an entablature. 
There is also a transversal arch of fifty-seven feet 
in height and twenty-five feet in width. The 
total height of the structure is one hundred and 
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fifty-two feet, its breadth one hundred and thirty- 
seven feet, and depth sixty-eight feet. It cost 
nearly two millions of dollars. A stair passes up 
one of the piers to the top, from which point the 
view of the suburbs of Paris, and in fact of the 
city itself, is very beautiful. On the main arch 
is inscribed the names of ninety-six French vic- 
tories. 

The Church of the Madeline is a fine temple, of 
the Grrecian order. It is surrounded by Corinthian 
columns, fifty-two in number, each forty-nine feet 
high, by sixteen and a half in oiromnferenoe. The 
exterior is plain, and exceedingly beautiful ; ihe 
interior is exquisitely gilt and painted — ^though it 
has much too gaudy an appearance for a place of 
divine worship. 

The Place Yendome, with its mighty shaft to 
the memory of Napoleon, surmounted by a statue 
in bronze of the great Emperor, is also a conspicn- 
ous object.' It is built of stone, though covered 
with bronze, made of the brass of twelve hundred 
cannon taken from the Russians and Austrians. 
The metal weighs three hundred and sixty thou- 
sand pounds. 

The Place de la Concorde, lying between the 
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Tuileries and the Champs Elysees, is a most beau- 
tiful square. In the centre, over the spot where 
Marie Antoinette was beheaded, stands the Obe- 
lisk of Luxor, a magnifioent relic of ancieojb 
Egypt, being one of the two obelisks that stood 
before the Temple of Thebes, (the modern Luxor,) 
which were erected by Sesostris, some 1,500 years 
before Christ. This single stone is seventy-two 
feet in height, at the base seven and a half, and 
at the top five and a half in diameter, and is said 
to weigh five hundred thousand pounds. To con- 
vey it from Egypt was a work of great magnitude, 
and even to raise it to its present perpendicular 
position was one of no little difficulty. It stands 
on a large block of stone. 

Were the love of the French for the good only 
proportioned to their love of the beautiful, this 
truly would be a blessed land. 
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** While history'g mase the nMmorial ww keeping 
or all that the dark hand of Destiny weaves, 
BMide her the genios of Erin stood weeping, 
For hem was tb« story that blotted the ieares." 

From Paris I returned to London, where I found 
the city turned upside down by the races at Derby. 
Near the Derby railway station the streets were 
crowded with cabs conveying passengers. I had 
no idea that these races excited so much of the 
public attention, or that such great numbers were 
in the habit of attending them. 

From London I took the cars to Liverpool, the 
great shipping mart of the United Kingdom. * This 
city is an active place, and contains some fine 
public buildings. The Assize. Court, or St. 
George's Hall, is a new and very splendid one, 
not quite finished. The Sailor's Home, the corner- 
stone of which was laid by Prince Albert last 
year, will, when completed, be one of the noblest 
buildings of the kind. 

St. James's Cemetery, which seems originally 
to have been a large quarry, is a beautiful and 
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unique city of the dead. It is reached by a wind- 
ing path down the side of the precipice, part of 
the way tunnelled in the solid rock. The burying- 
gronnd is, perhaps, from seventy to one hundred feet 
below the level of the city, while in the precipices 
around are cut a series of vaults. Among the 
monuments and tombs below are beautiful walks 
embowered in trees. 

A curious mineral spring bursts from the rook 
near the foot of the precipice, the waters of which 
are said to have a healing power. Over it is. the 
following beautiful inscription : — 

" Christian reader, view in me 
An emblem of true charity ; 
Who freely what I have bestow, 
Though neither hearornor seen to flow ; 
And I have fiQl return from Heaven, 
For every cup of water given." 

The railway between Liverpool and Manchester 
was the first one built in England. Shortly after 
it was opened, a rew9.rd was offered for the best 
locomotive. When the trial day came, the Duke 
of Wellington, William Huskisson, and several 
other members of Parliament came down in the 
railway, as judges. Upon stepping from tJie car, 
the latter was killed by the train passing over his 
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body : this was in 1830. A fine monument is 
here ereoted to his memory. 

The Liverpool docks extend several miles along 
the Mersey, and are filled with shipping to every 
port in the world. The Albert dock is a beantifal 
one for the unlading of vessels. Around it, except 
at the entrance, are great warehouses, several 
stories high, built of stone, the lower stories sup- 
ported by enormous iron pillars. Here goods are 
discharged with an ease and speed scarcely con- 
ceivable, as every convenience that human inge* 
nuity can invent is brought to facilitate the Opera- 
tion. 

As in low water it is difficult, and in fact in 
some cases impossib^ for the steamers plying 
between this and the neighboring towns to ap- 
proach the piers, a large reward was offered for 
the invention that would best expedite these land- 
ings. What is called the Floating Stage received 
the prize. This consists of an enormous float,' 
chained to the pier with strong iron cables, and 
connected with the shore by a bridge, which, be- 
ing on hinges, rises and falls with the high and 
low water. So great is its size, that three or four 
steamers can discharge at once. 
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From Liverpool I took the sfteamer Trafalgar, 
for Dublin: the distance is abont one hundred 
and twenty miles. This steamer does not go up 
to the city, but lands the passengers at Kingstown, 
a little town, very beautifully located on a fine bay, 
ftbout seven miles from Dublin. At the present 
day this would be considered a far more eligible 
site for a large city than the one that Dublin oo- 
enpies. 

Dublin has high claims to antiquity. It is men- 
tioned in the second century by the geographer 
Ptolemy. Its first charter was granted by Henry. 
II. It lies on both sides of the river Liffey, a 
stream very small above Dublin, but which gra- 
dually expands, until, a few miles below the city, it 
opens into a fine bay. A magnificent quay, built 
of cut stone, extends for a great distance down the 
river ; In the upper part of the city numerous 
bridges connect the two parts of the town, while 
below, the ships and steamers lie in great number ; 
though the quiet and stillness that pervades the 
quay contrasts strikingly with the active business 
of Liverpool and Grlasgow, and the other seaport 
towns of England and Scotland. The population 
is about two hundred and fifty 'thousand. 
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I went throngh the city in one of those convey- 
ances peculiar to Ireland, called the '^jaunting- 
car." This curious vehicle runs on two wheels, 
and is drawn by one horse. It consists of two 
seats, with backs to each other along the centre, 
causing the passengers to face the wheels, being 
just the reverse of the seats in our omnibusses. It 
accommodates six persons and the driver, who oc- 
cupies the seat in front. It is not enclosed ; but 
the feet extend over the wheels, (which are covered 
by the seat,) and rest on a step below. It is 
lightly constructed, and easily drawn, and I do 
not think I ever rode in a more comfortable con- 
veyance, or one so well adapted for seeing the 

country. 

The Bank of Ireland is pre-eminently conspicu- 
ous among the public buildings of the city. It 
was once the Parliament House, and the room in 
which the House of Lords met remains precisely 
as it was when last used. On the wall on one 
side hangs a beautiful piece of Iftpestry, represent- 
ing the battle of the. Boy ne ; while opposite hangs 
a no less interesting piece, representing the siege 
of Derry. After the Union of Ireland with GFreat 
Britain, at the commencement of the present cen- 
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tury, a Farliameat House being no longer needed, 
the building was purchased by the G-overnor and 
Company of the Bank of Ireland. The Post-offioe, 
Custom-house, &;g., are all fine buildings. One of 
the objects of greatest curiosity about Dublin is 
the Phoenix Park, which is certainly the finest 
thing of the kind in the United Kingdom. It is 
of enormous extent, containing eighteen hundred 
a.Gres, through which wind several beautiful and 
romantic drives, embracing great variety of 
scenery, and, being in such close proximity to the 
city, must afford delightful recreation to such of 
the citizens as have leisure to seek it. In this park 
is the residence of the Lieutenant-Greneral, called 
the "Vice-royal Lodge;" and near it the Chief 
Secretary's Lodge ; around each of which a cer- 
tain portion of the grounds are enclosed from the 
public. On the southern avenue is the Welling- 
ton Testimonial, an immense obelisk, resembling 
Cleopatra's Needle, 205 feet in height, on which are 
inscribed the names of all the victories won by 
the Duke, from his entrance into military life till 
the battle of Waterloo. 

After giving these extensive and beautiful 
grounds a partial examination, we drove down to 
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what is called Strawberry Bank. Here the road 
runs past the foot of a high preoipice, along which, 
for about two miles, strawberry vines are closely 
planted ; while on the other side of the road flows, 
in quiet and romantic beauty, the river Lifiey. 
The long bank is divided off into little lots of about 
half an acre, and a thatched cottage placed on 
each. These cottagers hire the patches of ground, 
and, when the berries are ripe, carry them to the 
Dublin market. The banks, as they lie beauti* 
fully to the sun, v^en the vines are well trained, 
yield plentifully. 

Trinity College is a fine building. • In the Mu- 
seum connected with it is an Irish harp of very 
ancient date, having been made in the fourteenth 
century ; also the drinking horn of King O'Kavan- 
nagh, of the county of Carlow, which is some cen- 
turies older. Inscribed on the latter, in ancient 
Irish, is " Teddy O'RafFerty, made for the glory of 
God." 

Though in many respects an elegant city, it is 
painful to see the amount of beggary and wretch- 
edness on every hand, especially in the neighbor- 
hood of the quays. Here the poor and the needy 
crowd in great numbers, with the intention of get- 
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ting to Liverpool, to which port they are carried 
by the steamers for an English shilling.. 

My visit to Dublin was very short, for as biisi* 
ness required my presence in Scotland, I took a 
steamer that evening for Glasgow. 

In coming np the Clyde, we passed Dumbarton 

Castle, one of the strongholds of Scotland. It is 

kept in good repair, and, has a constant garrison of 

soldiers. The rock on which it is built is a very 

singular one, and rises abruptly from the edge of 

the water to a great height. It is one of the four 

castles in Scotland which, according to the articles 
of union with England, are to be kept constantly 

in a state of defence. 

From Crlasgow I took the railway to StirUng. 
Just before coming into Stirling, the road passes 
the field ^f Bannockburn, the Waterloo of Scot* 
land. But little remains to mark the spot where 
thirty thousand Scots defeated and dro^e from the 
field one hundred thousand English. Sheep now 
nibble the grass from a soil that was enriched by 
human gore ; and the agriculturist pursues his 
peaceful progress where one of the greatest battles 
of antiquity was fought. At the close of the en- 
gagement, the English had lost more men than 
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the whole of the Scottish army when the contest 
began. A stone, with a hole in it, is still pointed 
out, in which, according to tradition, the standard 
of King Robert the Bruce was planted. Tt is now 
protected, or at least the remaining fragments of 
it, from the depredations of pilgrims, by an iron 
grating. 

Passing through Stirling, which, from the late- 
ness of the hour, I had no time to examine, though 
its noble old castle, known as the key of the north* 
associated with the history of Scotland for many 
centuries, and the birth-place and residence of 
many of her kings, was conspicuous, from the lofty 
eminence on which it stands, I came to Callander. 
This is a romantic Highland village, lying at the 
foot of gigantic Benledi, while through it flows 
the beautiful little river Teith. On ther banks of 
this river is the remains of a Roman encampment, 
which consists of an embankment, in the orescent 
form, of about twenty feet in height, with two 
openings as entrances. Here I remained over 
Sabbath, and attending the Free Church, I heard 
the Rev. Mr. MoLane. It was a pretty sight to 
see the Highland peasantry, clad in their decent 
though plain Sabbath apparel, flocking over the 
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hills and up the dells to Grod's house, many of 
them coming six or eight miles to hear the gospeL 
The cattle, too, had rest, for rich and poor, old 
and young, male and feinale, all came on foot — 
not a carriage or conveyance of any kind ap- 
proached that sanctuary. The edifice is low*roofed 
and very plain, but adapted for holding a large 
number, and it was well filled. The sermon was 
earnest and impressive. In the afternoon, Mr. 
McLane preached in Graelio ; but as this was to 
me an unknown tongue, and thinking that it 
would therefore be unprofitable, I did not attend. 
This village is surrounded on every side by hills, 
and the whole appearance of the country is wild 
in the extreme. Most of the inhabitants talk G-ae- 
lic, though, being near the Lowlands, they have 
at school acquired English. Not a few of the 
more ignorant are still believers in the Highland 

• 

doctrine of second sight, apparitions, dec. 
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'* Stranger I ife'er thine ardent step hath traced 

The Bocthera realm of aDcient Caledon, 
Where the prond queen of wilderness hath placed 

By lake and cataract bet lovely thnme ; 
Sublime bnt sad delight thy soni hath known, 

Gaxiiif OB palhlew glen and monntatn high, 
Ijiflting where from the cliffit the torrents thrown. 

Mingle their echoes with the eagle's cry, 
And with the sonnding lake, and with the moaning sky." 



On Monday morning I left Callander about nine 
o'clock, for the Trosachs and Loch Katrine, the 
scene of the " Lady of the Lake." We first 
passed Coilantogle Ford, to which Roderick Dhu 
promised to conduct Fitz James in safety. 

"Then rest thee here till dawn of day. 
Myself will guide thee on the way 
O'er stock and stone, o*er notch and ward. 
Till past Clan Alpine's utmost guard, 
As far as Coilantogle's ford." 

We drove through a small plaintain, and came 
in an instant on Loch Vennaher, one of the clearest 
and purest of the Scottish lakes. After riding 
along its banks for a short distance, it seemed to 
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terminate, but a close inspection showed that the 
trees apparently growing before me. were all up- 
side down ; so, what I had supposed to have been 
a little forest, was merely the reflection in the 
water of the trees on the opposite bank. 

We next passed Loch Achray, a smaller, but no 
less romantic lake. The ride from Callander to 
this point is through scenery of the wildest kind. 
A house is seldom seen, and all appears to remain 
as it was centuries ago, when Highland chieftains 
held their revelries in feudal halls, and when the 
Pibroch was heard from glen and hill. At the 
head of Loch Achray, there is a very curious hotel, 
built in the form of a castle or stronghold, which 
corresponds well with the rough scenery by which 
it is surrounded. It has two towers, with narrow 
slits in the thick walls to admit light, and the 
interior agrees with the exterior, the dining-room 
being arched with oaken beams, and furnished 
appropriately. 

At this point begin the Trosachs, {Troschen, 
bristled territory,) which extend for about a mile 
to Loch Katrine. Leaving the conveyance at the 
inn, and sending on my valise before me, I pro- 
ceeded forward alone. At that season the foliage 
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was in its utmost luxarianoe. As I walked along, 
there was nothing in the winding deep defile, ex- 
cept the road on which I traveled, to indicate that 
the foot of man had ever invaded this silent sanc- 
tuary. No hum of life was here, no living object 
in sight, no works of pdny art to mar the grandeur 
of nature. A Sabbatic silence reigned around, 
unbroken save by the twittering of the little birds. 
I walked slowly along, drinking in the beauty of 
the grandest scenery I had ever beheld. The road 
winds in a serpentine manner through the narrow 
pass, while far above on both sides are rocks piled 
on rocks, in some cases well nigh excluding the 
light of heaven. To the left, at a short distance, 
rises to the height of twenty-eight hundred feet, 
huge Benvenue, and to the right, her companion 
in solitude, Benan. 

*' High on the south, huge Benvenue 
Down on the lake in masses threw 
Crags, knolls, and mounds confusedly hurled. 
The fragments of an earlier world : 
A wildering forest feathered o*er 
His ruined sides and summit hoar ; 
While on the north, through middle air, 
Benan heaved high his forehead bare." 

The best description of the Trosachs ever pen- 
ned, is in the Lady of the Lake : 
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" The western waves of ebbing day 
Rolled o*er the glen their level way ; 
Each purple peak, each flinty spire, 
Was bathed in floods of living fire. 
But not a setting beam could glow 
Within the dark ravine below. 
Where twinM the path, in shadow hid, 
Round many a rocky pyramid, 
Shooting abruptly from the dell 
Its thunder splintered pinnacle ; 
Round many an insulated mass^ 
The native bulwarks of the pass, 
Huge as the towers^ which builders vain 
Presumptuous piled on Shinar's plain ; 
The rocky summits, split and rent. 
Formed turret, dome, and battlement** 



Were we to suppose this world the workman- 
ship of many beings, (and who, when contemplat- 
ing its almost infinite variety of animal, vegeta- 
ble, and* mineral substances, without the assist- 
ance of divine revelation, or proper conceptions of 
omnipotence, could conceive it to be the work of 
one,) we would conclude that this must have been 
the mechanism of the master workmen. The 
Trosachs consist of a narrow gorge between two 
ranges of hills, various in size, form, and height, 
and covered with precipitous rocks, bushes, and 
trees. The whole scenery is sublime ; and its 
being so excluded from the haunts of men, so per- 
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fectly solitary, adds greatly to the interest. At 
the western end, the ravine becomes very narrow. 
I passed through it, and in a moment Loch 
Katrine burst upon my view. The Loch here is 
narrow and winding, and is completely enclosed 
by hills, which give it a quiet, romantic beauty, 
that is perfectly enchanting. The water is very 
clear, and of an agreeable taste. I was the only 
tourist at that time, and, being rather early for the 
boat, I seated myself on the pebbly shore^ and 
enjoyed with enthusiastic delight the beautiful 
view before me. I had not been long seated till 
a strangely unnatural sound broke in on the still- 
ness of nature, and in a moment after a little 
steamer shot into view. It was the " Rob Roy," 
a boat of ten horse power, built expressly for con- 
veying tourists over this romantic lake. Her offi- 
cers and crew consist of but three persons — ^the 
captain, the engineer, and the steersman. The 
lake is ten miles in length, and this boat makes 
three trips a day in each direction. A beautiful 
island on the right, near the entrance of the lake, 
is called Ellen's Isle, being the one on which 
Scott places Ellen and the old minstrel. The day 
was beautiful, and the surface of the lake was un- 
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disturbed by a single ripple. Our sail lasted 
about an hour, when we were landed at a place 
called Golbarns. The distance from this point 
to Loch Lomond is five miles, and is performed in 
a double-seated conveyance called a droskey. The 
road is very rough, and the .appearance of the 
whole country is as wild as that which I had pre- 
Tiously seen, though less beautiful. After dining 
at the hotel on the margin of the lake, about three 
o'clock I set off in the steamer Prince Albert. 
Loch Lomond is a larger and even more beautiful 
sheet of water than Loch Katrine. As we pro- 
ceeded onward, we passed the base of lofty Ben 

■ 

Lomond. This mountain is three thousand two 
hundred feet above the level of the lake, and the 
distance from the inn at its base to the top is six 
miles of continued ascent. 

" Hadflt thou a genius on thy peak, 
What tales, white-headed Ben, 
Conldet thou of ancient ages speak, 
That mock th' historian's pen I 

" Thy long duration makes our lives 
Seem but so many hours ; 
And likens to the bees' frail hives 
Our most stupendous towers. 
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" Temples and towers tbou'st seen began. 
New creeds, new conquerors' sway, 
And, like their shadows in the sun, 
Hast seen them swept away. 



« 



Thy steadfast summit, heaven allied, 
(Unlike life's little span,) 

Looks down, a Mentor, on the pride 
Of perishable man,'* 



We passed the beautiful little village of Luss, 
and saw iu the distance Rossdhu, the splendid 
residence of Sir James Colquhoun, Bart., where so 
long dwelt that lovely woman and devoted Chris- 
tian, Lady Colquhoun. Mr. Hamilton, the bio* 
grapher of this noble lady, thus describes it : — 
^' Surrounded by stately trees, and sheltered from 
the blasts by tl^e ferny slopes of a highland moun- 
tain, Rossdhu looks out upon Loch Lomond, where 
its waters are the widest, and its isles and mar- 
gins fairest. And, though encompassed by soft 
lawns and blossoming parterres, it is near enough 
to the mountains to be constantly visited by 
breezes from the broom and the heather. With its 
pictures, and its library, and its spacious halls, it 
has three parishes for its manor, and the queen of 
Scottish lakes for its outlook." Loch Lomond is 
about twenty-three miles in length, its greatest 
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width about five miles, and in some parts it is 
one hundred fathoms deep. The lower end is full 
of beautiful islands. One of them, Inch Gailliaoh, 
is the burial ground, whieh contains the family 
places of sepulture of several neighboring clans. 

After landing at the southern extremity of the 
lake, we were conveyed to Dumbarton by stage, 
and from thence in a little steamer to G-lasgow. 
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*' Trae to that gnidiiif itar whieh led to IsaeFi cradled hope. 
Her steady needle pointeth yet to Calvary's bloody top — 
Yes, there she floats, that good old ship, from mact to keel below, 
Seaworthy still, as ent she was two hundred years ago." 

From Grlasgow T went again to Edinburgh, to 
attend the closing meeting of the Greneral Assem* 
bly of the Free Church of Scotland, which was at 
that time in session. Their meetings are held in 
Canonmills Hall. This is a singular building, 
with a low roof, covering a great surface, and 
capable of seating three thousand people ; the 
seats gradually rise from the centre to the outside 
walls. It was densely crowded, — every seat being 
occupied, I was glad to get room to stand. As 
that great concourse of people united in singing 
the ninety-sixth Psalm, with that enthusiasm and 
earnestness so peculiar to Scotchmen, every one 
joining, it formed a noble chorus, the mighty swell 
of which seemed almost sufficient to raise the 
roof. No organ or other kind of instrumental 
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music was needed there. Every one sang as best 
he could, and truly it was a glorious concert. 
When the venerable Moderator, (Dr. Patterson) 
whose locks are silvered with age, rose and spread 
his hands to heaven, that whole Assembly, man, 
woman, and child, rose to their feet, and joined in 
supplication to the throne of grace. 

After singing, prayer, and the reading of the 
minutes, the Moderator introduced to the meeting 
the Rev. Dr. Duff, from India. He looked like a 
man still in the prime of life, though he has so 
long stood a faithful watchman on the outposts of 
Zion. His speech was nearly three hours in 
length, and of thrilling eloquence. His subject 
was popery in India, and truly a deep, dark pic- 
ture did he draw of that mystery of iniquity, as 
exhibited in its workings amongst the heathen. 
The peculiar facility with which it adapts itself 
to idolaters, weaving the gross superstitions of 
Brahminism and Devil worship with the corrupt 
doctrines of the Church of Rome, becoming, in the 
lowest and most degraded sense, all things to all 
men. The whole speech was one of great power, 
and was listened to with breathless attention. 

I felt an intense mental excitement on finding 
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myself thus in the G-eneral Assembly of the Free 
Church of Sootland— as I looked around me, and 
saw Cunningham and Candlish, G-uthrie and G-or- 
don, Begg and Hamilton, and many others— the 
men who had sacrificed houses and lands for the 
sake of the gospel ; many of whom had left ths 
manses in which their children were born, and 
where their own heads had become hoary, to de^ 
pend on the voluntary contributions of a compara- 
tively poor people — a people, too, who had been 
unusedto give. But their confidence in a covenant^ 
keeping G-od, and in the kirk-loving inhabitants of 
Scotland, was not misplaced ; for He who controls 
the wills of all men stirred up the hearts of a 
generous people, and they contributed as no other 
nation ever did before. Churches, and schools, and 
manses, sprang up in every direction, and they 
are free; no State shackle to enslave them, or 
civil courts to plunder them. 

This is a beautiful city : the more I see of it, 
the more forcible this conclusion becomes. After 
visiting London, Paris, Dublin, and some other 
European cities, as well as the principal ones in 
the United States, I am satisfied that there is none 
that will compare with Edinburgh, in beauty, po- 
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sition, intelligence, morality, and religion. Well 
may the stubborn Soot be proud of such a metro- 
polis. Grraceful beyond all other cities, she sits a 
queen upon her many hills. The old town, like 
a venerable mother grown gray with age, round, 
whose hoary piles is wreathed the highest histori- 
cal interest ; and beside her, like a maiden fair, 
^ts the new town, with her broad avenues and 
regal squares, the noble offspring of so venerable 
a parent ; while the old castle, standing a little at 
one side, seems proud to be the guardian of both. 
No other city can present so great an array of ar- 
chitectural be?juty, rendered interesting by the pen 
of genius. Its literary character is stamped on all 
sides ; every block in Princess street seems to con- 
tain a bookstore, and some of them I think more 
than one. The people are intelligent, warm- 
hearted, enthusiastic, and kind. A more delight- 
ful place in which to spend the eve of life could 
not well be imagined. Business is not driven with 
that intensity and on that high-pressure system 
so peculiar to our American cities. Though men 
have made fortunes, and some kinds of busi- 
ness are conducted on the largest scale, yet all is 

carried on in a manner becoming rational and im- 
14* 
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mortal beings. The same is true of working 
men. Mechanics throughout the city work ten 
hours and a half on the first five days of the secu- 
lar week, and they all quit work at half-past two 
on Saturday afternoon. The odd half hour of five 
days being carried to the credit of Saturday, they 
have thus an afternoon's leisure, without expense 
either to themselves or their employers. This 
practice, I think, is well worthy of imitation. 

One afternoon I clambered up the steep hill 
overhanging the city, on the top of which is Ar- 
thur's Seat. The wind was blowing so strongly, 
it was with great difficulty that I could retain 
footing, as I pushed my way up its rugged side ; 
but once on the top, I was well repaid for my la- 
bor, by the magnificent panorama that lay before 
me. Part of eighteen counties can be seen from 
this elevated position. Immediately at my feet 
lay the city, with its princely dwellings, tall spires, 
and tasteful monuments; beyond it the Solway 
Frith, and still further on, the hills of Fife ; be- 
hind lay Duddingston, with its pretty loch, in 
picturesque beauty ; at some distance to the right, 
and a little way out in the ocean, was the Bass 
Rock, celebrated as the place of confinement, in 
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persecuting times, of the holy men of Grod — men 
of *' whom the world was not worthy." To the 
left, the view was limited only by dim distance, 
and included Libberton, Morningside, Roslin, and 
other places of singular beauty. What is termed 
Arthur's Seat is a kind of little shelf, just large 
enough to sit upon, on the very highest point of 
the rock, where King Arthur (of round-table cele- 
brity) is said to have sat, when his men were con- 
tending in battle with the enemy, in the valley 
below. 

In almost every direction around Edinburgh 
are open parks or meadows, in which, without re- 
striction, the citizens may stroll, affording the 
strongest temptations to the lover of nature to in- 
dulge his taste. 

The next morning I rose at half-past five, and, 
in company with a friend, made a pilgrimage to 
the tomb of Dr. Chalmers. His remains lie in 
a cemetery, recently opened, called Mornington, 
a little way out of Edinburgh, and not far 
from Morningside, where he dwelt when living. 
His grave is near the wall. In the wall is 
placed immediately over the grave a plain tablet 
of stone, like the man, massive and simple, re- 
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cording merely his name, age, and the time of his 
death; his friends thinking, and thinking cor- 
rectly, that genius like his needed no eulogy ; the 
works he has left behind him being a higher tes- 
timony to it than any living pen could furnish. 
The remains of his wife lie beside him, and bo& 
their names are on the same stone. 

We then went to Grrey friars churchyard, where 
repose the ashes of many of Scotland's sainted 
dead— Greorge Buchanan — ^Professor Robertson — 
Dr. McCrie, and others. A series of vaults are 
built in the wall on the one side, in one of which 
Archbishop Sharpe was buried. It seems difficult 
to find language sufficiently strong to express the 
abhorrence that all honorable-minded men must 
feel for this hypocritical villain. At the resto- 
ration of Charles II., he was sent up to London 
to represent the Presbyterian interests, by some 
of the leading ministers in Edinburgh. While he 
was in their employ and confidence, he was at 
the same time purchasing for himself, at the ex- 
pense of sacrificing th6 interests of his representa- 
tives, and his own professed principles, the posi- 
tion of Archbishop. When he attained tJie object 
of his ambition, he became a violent persecutor. 
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Welsh, Cameron, Kidd, and Douglass were the 

speoial objects of his hatred. He was a member 

of a Gouncil which ordered the Earl of Linlithgow 

to send out an armed force against them, merely 

because they preached the gospel in its purity, 

authorizing him to seize them wherever found, 

" and," to quote the language of the council, " in 

case of resistance, to pursue them to the death." 

He was an apostate, and a perjured man. For 

eighteen years he had been the chief cause of 

much bloodshed, and of terrible suifering to the 

people of Grod. On one occasion, by withholding 
the King's letter, nine sufferers, whom it would 

have saved, were put to a cruel and ignominious 

death. Such was the character of this man — and 

as he showed no mercy to others, so he found none 

in his own death. He was met by three mistaken 

zealots, while crossing a moor near St Andrews, and 

told by them that he must die. ** Judas be taken," 

was their language, as they stopped his carriage. 

He begged for his life— offered to give them money 

and to abandon his prelatic station if they would 

have mercy on him — but they were relentless — 

the blow was struck and his guilty soul passed 

into eternity. He was buried no doubt with great 
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pomp, but the sentiments of the authorities of 
iScotland have changed since then, and his tomb 
has been allowed to fall into decay. When I saw 
it, the door was broken, and the place itself seemed 
to have been often used as a kennel by stray dogs ; 
in fact it is not improbable that some of his bones 
may have been the sport of the canine species. It 
reminds one of the language of the young prophet 
at Ramoth Grilead. ^^ And the dogs shall eat Jeze- 
bel." Seeing a man at work near by, probably 
one of the grave diggers, I asked him why the 
resting place of the Archbishop was allowed to — 
remain in such a dilapidated condition. Shaking 
his head, he replied '' It's guid enough for him, 
it's mair than he deserves." On the opposite side 
of the yard was once a deep pit, into which the 
bodies of the martyred Covenanters were thrown, 
and among them may have been some of tiie 
victims of Sharpe's cruelty. Now, however, the pit 
is carefully filled up, and a neat monument with a 
long inscription marks the spot. The contrast 
appeared striking, and seemed to suggest the ex- 
pression of the Psalmist — that with regard to 
Sharpe, his " memorial had perished with him," 
while the language of the wisest man seemed 
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equally applicable to the martyred saints, *^ The 
memory of the just is blessed." 

Greyfriars church, a venerable* old building, 
which is associated with many stirring scenes in 
the history of the church, was burnt to the ground, 
about five years ago. It was here that the Church 
of Scotland, seeing that a crisis was at hand, in* 
vited her noblemen, gentlemen of rank, and mem- 
bers generally to assemble, to renew the covenant 
on the 1st of March, 1634. On that day, no less 
than 60,000 Presbyterians assembled in the towui 
and met in the G-reyfriars churchyard. After 
solemn services and prayer, the covenant was read 
"out of a' fair parchment about an ell square," 
There was silence, still as death, when the vene- 
rable Earl of Sutherland stepped forward and put 
his name to it ; others followed. For the eonve- 
nience of the multitude it was spread on a flat 
gravestone. Many, in addition to their name, 
wrote " till death,'' and some signed it with their 
blood. The immense sheet was soon filled to the 
very edge. All lifted up their hands at once, and 
with tears and prayers, swore, in their own and 
their children's name, to abide by it forever. Such 
was the sublime spectacle that day witnessed in 
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Sootland. It seemed like the renewing of the 
covenant in the days of Ezra. Scotland yet feels 
the influence of those covenanting days, in her pre- 
sent free institutions. 



I 



MARY LUNDIB'S aRAVE, ETC. 

'* Sweet bird of Scotia's tonefui clime^ 
So beantifal and dear. 
Whose mnsic gushed as genius taught 
With heaven's own qneaehloM spirit ftanght, 
I list, thy strain to hear." 

Takino for Aberdeen the steamer New Haven, 
a splendid boat, which performs the distance from 
Edinburgh to that city, (110 miles) in six hours, 
I was once more afloat. 

In traveling I make it a point to select some 
person, the one usually whose countenance indi- 
cates the greatest amount of intelligence and 
frankness, and endeavor to form a conversational 
acquaintance. In this way many an hour is pleas- 
antly and profitably employed, which otherwise 
might have been intolerably tedious. Finding just 
such a gentleman on board this steamer, we were 
soon deeply engaged in conversation. " Some- 
times," said he, " circumstances bring antagonistic 
and uncongenial elements together. As the two 
15 
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Assemblies (the on eof the Established Church and 
the other of the Free Charch of Scotland,) have 
just broken up, many of the passengers in this 
boat are clergymen returning home from the ses- 
sions of these two ecclesiastical bodies. That gen- 
tleman, leaning against the bulwark of the steamer^ 
was the established minister in one of the churches 
in Aberdeen, till the disruption, when he came o«t 
with the Free Church, leaving Kirk and Manse be- 
hind him ; and that fleshy little gentleman seated 
astern, is the person who stepped into his shoes 
and is now the incumbent of the parish. As might 
be expected, they are not on the most friendly 
terms." 

A great part of the journey we were out of sight 
of land ; when about half way, we passed the 
Light House on the famous '^ Bell Rook," or Inch 
Cape Rock, which, from the earliest time, has been 
the cause of numerous shipwrecks. The top of 
the rock, being visible only at low water, many 
years ago the good Abbots of Aberbrotheck at* 
taohed to it a framework and a bell, which being 
rung by the waves, warned mariners to avoid the 
fatal reef. A tradition respecting this bell has 
been embodied by Southey in his ballad of '^ Ralph 
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the Rover." A famous pirate of this name is said 
to have out the bell from the framework, '^ to 
plague the Abbot of Aberbrotheck," and some time 
after to have received the just punishment of his 
malice by being shipwrecked on the spot. An 
elegant Lighthouse now stands on this rock, one 
>hwidred and fifteen feet high, and which cost 
#800,000. It is one of the most prominent and 
useful beacons on the Scottish shore. It stands 
twelve miles from the nearest land,Wd is kept by 
two men, who communicate with the shore in fine 
weather, by means of a boat. 

Early in the afternoon we were landed at Aber- 
deen. This city ranks next to Edinburgh and 
Glasgow in importance, and is considered the 
capital of the north. It is situated on the northern 
bank of the river Dee, just where its waters unite 
with the Grerman Ocean. The principal thorough- 
fare, Union street, will compare favorably with 
any in Britain, as far as architecture and uni- 
lormity go. It is built the whole length with a 
beautiful gray granite, which, from its entire uni- 
formity, I should judge must have come from one 
quarry. It is a great commercial mart. Large 
steamers ply regularly from here to London, Leith, 
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and Hull. The population is upwards o f 60,000 
The prinoipal public buildings are the North of 
Scotland Bank and Marischal College. Old Aber- 
deen, about a mile to the north, contains the Cha- 
fhedral and King's College, to both of which I 
gave but a cursory examination, ^bout a mile 
firom Old Aberdeen, I crossed the river Don by the 
far-famed ^' Brig of Balgownie," celebrated by Lord 
Byron in the following lines : — 

" As Buld lang syne brings Scotland, one and aU, 
Scotch plaids^ Scotch snoods^ the blue hills and dear streamsv 
The Dee, the Don, Balgownie's Brig's black wall. 
All my boy-feeling8> all my gentler dreams^ 
Of what I then dreamt, cloth'd in their own pall, 
Like Banquo's ofispring. 

'^ The Brig of Don," says the poet in a note, 
"near the auld town of Aberdeen, with its one 
arch, and its black, deep salmon stream below, is 
in my memory as yesterday. I still remember, 
though perhaps I may misquote, the awful pro- 
verb which made me pause to cross it, and yet 
lean over it with a childish delight, being an only 
son, at least by the mother's side. The saying, as 
recollected by me, was thus : — 

** Biig of Balgownie,- black 's yonr wa» 
Wi* a wife's ae son, doon ye shall &' I** 
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This bridge is said to have been built in the days 
of Robert the Bruce, by Bishop Cheyne. It con- 
sists of one Grothic arch, spacious and pointed, 
M^ich rests on a rock at each side. It is in per- 
fect order, and bids fair to stand many centuries 
more. 

Early the following day I left Aberdeen for 
Perth. In the cars I met a very intelligent young 
man, from whom I learned some interesting facts 
relative to the scenes through which we were 
passing. In the conversation, I dropped a hint 
which led him to suppose that I was from America. 
He eagerly inquired about things on the Yankee 
side of the water, and evinced almost New England 
curiosity about American affairs. A woman sit- 
ting by me, overhearing our conversation, said : — 
" I hear you are from America, Sir ; were you 
ever in Canada?'* I replied in the affirmative. 
** Weel," says she, " ye'U maybe ken my brother 
Jock." I had to plead ignorance of the gentle- 
man's acquaintance, but excused myself by saying 
that I had only visited that region. This was the 
most illiterate woman I met in Scotland. Q-ene- 
rally I found all around me intelligent and com- 
municative ; and it was no sm^U fiddition to the 
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pleasure of my trip the little half-hour acqaaint- 
anoes which I frequently formed in passing from 
place to plaoe. 

I arrived at Perth about noon, and put up at 
the George Hotel — ^the same at which the Queen 
spent a night during one of her visits to Scotland ; 
and it is believed 'that this* is the only public 
establishment in the kingdom that was ever ho- 
nored by accommodating a British sovereign wiHi 
lodgings. 

Perth is one of the most famous towns of Scot- 
tidb history. Near it was the old Scone Palace, 
where the Scottish kings were crowned. It lies 
on the west bank of the Tay, in the middle of a 
spacious plain, with a plot of public ground on 
each side of it, called the North and South Inch* 
On approaching it from Edinburgh, it is seen first 
from a neighboring hill. The view of the town 
from this elevated position is one of the finest in 
the north. When the Roman army, endeavoring 
to conquer Scotland, (which, by the way, they 
never succeeded in doing,) arrived at the top of 
this hill, looking down on the lovely Tay winding 
through the beautiful plain, they exclaimed, with 
the greatest enthusiasm, ^^ Ecce Tiber ^'^^ ^^ ,Ec€e 
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Campus Martius,^^ Leaving the railway at 
Perth, I prooured a gig to take me to Kinross, 
passing by the way through the Carse of G-owrie, 
one of the richest agricultural localities in Scot- 
land. Afterwards, the road winds through Q-len- 
farg, a narrow and most romantic defile of nearly 
five miles in extent. Kinross is on the banks of 
Loch Leven. In the middle of the Loch is a small 
island, on which stand the ruins of Loch Leven 
Castle, celebrated for being the prison-house of 
Mary Queen of Scots. The little village of Kinnes* 
wood, on the north-east shore of the Lake, was the 
birth-place of Michael Bruce, the poet, author of 
those beautiful and well known verses, entitled, 
an ** Ode to the Cuckoo." He died at the age of 
twenty-one, before his poetical genius was fully 
matured. Three miles from Kinross lies the parish 
of Cleish, where the sainted Mury Lundie spent 
the closing years of her life, and in the church- 
yard of which lie her mortal remains. 

It had just cleared off, after a violent shower, 
when two friends and myself, friends too of Mary's, 
set out to visit the parish, of which she was so 
long the ornament. As we drove along, the sun 
burst forth, shedding a lustre of glory on the dis- 
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tant hills, while directly over us hang a heavy 
cloud, which seemed to gather blackness by the 
contrast. This is one of the most retired parishes 
in Scotland. A high hill runs along the south of 
the little village, (if the few houses around liie 
church and manse can be called such,) from the 
base of which the ground gradually rises to the 
foot of the Ochill Hills, that lie several miles to 
the north. We first passed the manse, where 
Mary lived, an excellent stone house, with a pretty 
garden in front, well filled with bushes and trees. 
Procuring the keys from the sexton, and accom- 
panied by his wife, (in whose memory the image 
of Mary Lundie is still fragrant,) we proceeded 
into the church. It is a plain and rather small 
edifice of roughly-hewn stone. In the porch, op- 
posite the entrance, is the marble tablet, with a 
black framework, on which is the inscription to 
her memory, copied in the end of her biography. 
I went forward, and sat down in Mary's pew, 
while a flood of recollections of that amiable young 
creature, so soon cut down, rushed upon me. 

Her grave is in the soath-west corner of that 
little burial-place. A plain slab of marble marks 
the spot, on which is the following inscription :— « 
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*^ To the memory of Mary, wife of the Rev. Wal- 
lace W. Duncan, minister of Gleish, born April 26, 
1814. Married July 11, 1836. . Died January 5, 
1840. Luke x. 42 ; Col. iv. 2 ; Eev. vii. 14—17." 
Over her grave grows a sweet little rose-bush, 
planted by her husband, which i^ flourishing fair 
^nd beautiful, fit emblem of her who lies beneath. 
.1 plucked a branch from the little bush, as a 
^qiembranoe of the spot where sleep until the 
resurrection morn all that is earthly of the Scottish 
pastor's wife. Her mother, in Mary's biography, 
has said, '^ The snow-drop may droop its pallid 
head over the turf that covers that precious clay, 
and the primrose that she loved may open its 
fragrant petals amid the grass, showing that the 
.hand of lingering affection has been there ; mourn- 
ing love may raise its modest tablet to tell whose 
child, whose wife, whose mother and friend is 
taken from the earth ; that is the work of those 
who are left to struggle out- their pilgrimage-— but 
she is united to that family which cannot be dis- 
persed or die, adopted to that glorious parentage 
which endureth for ever, and dwelling in that 
light which is ineffable and full of glory." 
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*' Fuvwell, ye hillt of florions deeds. 
And streams renowned in song : 
Faieweli ye blithetome braes aad meads 
My heart has loved so long." 



The time allowed for my visit to Scotland hav* 
ing now elapsed, I took passage in the good steam* 
ship ** City of Glasgow ^^^ under the command <rf 
the veteran Captain Matthews. As we left the 
quay at G-lasgow, thousands thronged the banks 
of the river for a great distance, to see us off. When 
the farewell gaa was fired, as we got feirly under 
weigh, the welkin rang witii the hearty and en* 
tiiusiastic cheers of the vast multitudes of speota«> 
tors. 

The first day was very fine ; the sea was calm as 
the Hudson, and our vessel pursued her course as 
smoothly as do the river steamers on their way to 
Albany on a summer evening. During the day 
we drew near enough the Irish coast to obtain a 
good view of that extraordinary natural wonder, 
the G-iant's Causeway. At the distance ftoxa 
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which we saw it— perhaps three or four mUes— 
it resembled somewhat the Palisades on the Hud- 
son River. 

We had, upon the whole, a remarkably pleasant 
voyage. The prevailing weather was fine, with 
one or two rough days, — -just enough to exhibit 
Old Ocean in his varying moods, and enable us to 
get some kind of an idea of a storm. At one time, 
while it was blowing what seemed to me at least 
ooasiderable of a gale, I scrambled upon deck, re- 
Solved to " improve my opportunities," and wit- 
ness, for once in my life, '^ the raging of the sea," 
even at the risk of some inconvenience and discom- 
fort. Casting about for a secure location, I 
finally fixed myself on a wooden grating near the 
ship's funnel, where, by bracing my feet against two 
protruding pieces of iron, and holding fast to the 
grating, I could retain my position without diffi- 
culty. According to my landsman notions, we 
had a very respectable storm. The sea seemed 
boiling and seething like a cauldron all around 
us. The waves, though they did not " invade the 
skies," and were not as large as some which have 
figured in descriptions of tempests at sea, seemed 
really mountainous, and as they came tumbling 
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oonfdsedly in great raging masses toward our ship, 
hissing and roaring in their coarse, each seemed 
sufficient of itself to overwhehn and engulph us in 
its surging bosom. Our good ship, which, lying 
at her dock, loomed up a mighty structure — ^a 
veritable ocean leviathan — appeared a mere cork 
in the midst of these swelling and tumultuous 
billows. 

When about a week out, we encountered a 
ntumber of icebergs, which presented a truly gor- 
geous spectacle, by the variety and brilliancy of 
the colors which they reflected. 



<( 



Just at the far horizon's yei^e, 

A mountain 'mid the main, 
As erst Philistia's giant towered 

O'er Israel's tented plain, 
While hoarsely o'er the wave it seemed 

A threat of terror sped, 
* Who thus, with foot of fire, hath dared 

My realm of frost to tread.* 
Yet on the gallant steamship pressed, 

Her flaming heart beat high. 
And boldly flowed her fervid breath, 

In volumes o'er the sky." 



It was a beautiful Sabbath morning, just about 
the break of day, when five of these visitants from 
the northern seas appeared in sight. 
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" Up rose the mom, and touched the crowns 

Of all these arctic kings 
With lustre of a thousand rays 

That the rich diamond flings : 
And flashing from their vitreous shields 

Reflected colors streamed, 
While towers and minarets of pearl 

In fearful brilliance gleamed." 

During the voyage, my thoughts often recurred 
to the pleasant sights I had seen, and the kind 
friends I had met in my native land — a, land cele- 
brated beyond all others in the history of the past, 
and equaled by none of its size in the present — a 
land, the active energy, the sterling honesty, far- 
sighted intelligence, and enterprise of whose sons 
has rendered her celebrated to the ends of the 
earth. For go where you will, you find a Scotch- 
man there before you. He may be found indulg- 
ing in all the ease and luxury of a tropical cli- 
mate in Australia, or piercing the frozen regions of 
Nova Zembla in quest of adventure — ^teaching the 
Hottentot and Caffre the truths of Christianity 
and the arts of civilized life, like the illustrious 
Moffat ; or waging war on Chinese • idolatry and 
the doctrines of Confucius, like the heavenly- 
minded Burns ; '* planting the standard of the 
cross in the jungles of Bengal, or on the frozen 
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heights of Labrador." Though she cannot boast 
of the wealth and commeroe of her sister king- 
dom, or the mighty republic of the Western world, 
yet from her shores have issued a living stream of 
intellect, which is refreshing and fertilizing the 
empire of mind, as it flows over the old world and 
the new. She can boast of a Ferguson, to whom 
we are indebted for much of our knowledge of the 
heavenly bodies ;* of a Watt, who first rendered 
the steam engine of practical utility ; of a Reid, 
whose common-sense philosophy is the glory of 
the age ; of a Scott, the mighty wizard, whose 
enchanting spells has held so many in bondage ; 
of a PoUok, whose Christian epic, the " Course of 
Time," is read wherever the English language is 
spoken ; of a Chalmers, the mere mention of 
whose name suggests to our mind the strongest 
representative of the great and good ; a man who, 
with the simplicity of his Divine Master, taught 
the humble, the ignorant, and the poor, and yet 
the magnitude of whose genius was more than a 
match for the subtleties of a Hume. But their 
names are legion — ^her Jeffrey, Robertson, Wilson, 
Mackintosh, Brewster, and many others, whose 
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productions are the world's property, and whose 
fame needs no trumpeter. 

" How prolific this sterile land 
In great deeds and illustrious men t 
O, monntain-creeted Scotland, 

I marvel not thou art 
De4,r as a sainted mother 

Unto thy children's heart 
I marvel not they love thee, 

Thou land of rock and glen, 
Of strath, and lake^ and moontaini 

And more-*of gifted men V* 

But Scotland has been, and is, pre-eminently a 
religious country — a land of Bibles. To this, more 
than to any other cause, she owes her superiority. 
The Bible, and the Bible alone, can make a nation 
free. She affords, too, a living and prominent 
witness to the advantages of Presbyterianism, as 
a system of pure church government. Since she 
became Protestant, she has been Presbyterian; 
and what ot^er system can point to such blessed 
results ? Contrast her with Popish Ireland, Pre- 
latical England, or Infidel France, and how i^tri- 
kingly is she superior. In which of the four coun» 
tries are the masses most intelligent, free, pros^ 
perous, and peaceful ? A man who has learned 
the Assembly's Catechism (which I am happy to 
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say is still taught by almost every Christian pa- 
rent in Scotland) knows more divinity than some 
who have read their folios. An illustrious line of 
martyrs have testified with their blood to those 
principles which Scotchmen hold so dear. May 
generations yet unborn, fair Scotia, reverence the 
memory of their sires ! — ^may thy covenanting 
banner, which has been so long and so justly thy 
glory, long wave over a sin-hating. God-fearing, 
Sabbath-keeping land ! for '^ righteousness exalteth 
a nation, and sin is a reproach to any people." 

'* 0, Sootiia ! my dear, my natiye soil I 

For whom my warmest wish to heaven is sent! 

Long may thy hardy sons of rustic toil 

Be blest with health, and peace, and sweet content t 
And, O ! may heayen their simple lives prevent 

From liuniry's contagion, weak and vile ! 
Then, however crowns and coronets be rent^ 

A virtuous populace may rise the while, 

And stand a wall of fire around their much4ov'd isle ! 



THE END. 
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